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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Fairmont Meeting. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association was held at 
Fairmont October 4th to 6th with an attend- 
ance of fifty-five, including thirty-three 
librarians, seventeen trustees, and five en- 
gaged in school work. The first session was 
held Tuesday evening in the M. E. church. 
when the association was welcomed by Pres- 
ident W. L. Lamb of the Fairmont library 
board. Miss Clara F. Baldwin, president of 
the association, responded, giving a brief 
history of the work of the association and its 
remarkable growth with the development of 
library interests during the last ten years. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Mr. Chalmers Hadley, secretary of the 
American Library Association, who spoke 

on the Place of the library in the commun- 
ity. He emphasized the fact that the use- 
fulness of a public library depends very 
largely upon the efficiency, industry and 
alertness of the librarian, giving illustrations 
of the splendid work done in special in- 
stances and closing his remarks by saying 
that a library is not a luxury in a commun- 
ity, but a great, broad universal benefaction. 

Following the address, an informal recep- 
tion was given at the library, to which were 
invited the board of education, the teach- 





ers and the members of the various study 
clubs. 

On Wednesday morning, a trustees’ round 
table was conducted by Dr. J. A. Hancock, 
of the Mankato library board. Among the 
topics discussed were the responsibility of 
trustees in the matter of book-selection, in- 
cluding acceptance of gifts, and the relation 
of the librarian to the board of trustees. 

At the same time the librarians present 
spent a profitable hour in examination of 
the exhibits of library records in charge of 
Miss Carey; binding and mending, in charge 
of Miss Wilson; children’s books and pic- 
ture bulletins, in charge of Miss Pringle; 
and methods of library advertising, in 
charge of Mrs. McPherson. 

Later the librarians joined the trustees 
in the lecture room, when the association 
was called to order by the president. After 
the appointment of committees on nomina- 
tions and resolutions, the discussion of 
county and township extension of library 
privileges already opened at the trustees’ 
round table was continued. Mr. Hadley 
told of the township law which had proved 
so successful in Indiana, and Mrs. McPher- 
son of Stillwater and Miss Plumb of Owa- 
tonna reported on the work done in their 
respective counties. 

The matter of a permanent meeting place 
for the association was next considered and 
provoked considerable discussion. Some pre- 
ferred meeting in or near the twin cities, 
but it was the general opinion that it 
would be better to meet there only once ~ 
in two or three years and thus give the 
small towns an opportunity to entertain 
the association and in this. way to come 
into closer touch with the work. 

At the request of the president, Mr. Had- 
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ley then presented the question of affilia- 
tion between the A. L. A. and the state as- 
sociations. Different methods of affiliation 
were suggested as follows: That member- 
ship in the state association might be a 
requisite for membership in the A. L. A.; 
that each association should appoint a dele- 
gate to the A. L. A.; that a seat in coun- 
cil should be accorded the state delegates, 
though without a vote, and that there be at 
the annual meeting a round table for such 
delegates to discuss the mutual problems 
and to make arrangements for the annual 
meetings. After some discussion it was 
voted that the matter be referred to the 
committee on resolutions, and that this com- 
mittee be asked to prepare a resolution to 
be sent to the special committee of the A. 
L. A. expressing the interest of this associa- 
tion in the plans proposed by the committee. 

The entire afternoon was given over to 
pleasure and recreation. At the invitation 
of the Commercial club the members of the 
association were given a boat ride through 
the beautiful chain of lakes, after which, 
as guests of the library board, they were 
taken around the city and surrounding coun- 
try in automobiles. At seven o’clock they 
were given a delightful banquet at the Bul- 
lard Hotel, the guests again of the Com- 
mercial club. 

The book symposium held that evening 
in the auditorium of the library was one of 
the most enjoyable features of the pro- 
gram. Miss Effie Sands, librarian, Red 
Wing public library, gave a review of Jane 
Addams’ recent book on “The spirit of youth 
and the city streets.” “This collection of 
papers dealing with the psychology of youth 
and the conditions, not only of city life, but 
problems which confront the public worker in 
our smaller towns, should be read by every 
public school teacher and all others dealing 
with the youth of the streets in our towns 
as well. The characteristics of the youth 
of the city streets are identical with those 
belonging to the lad of the well-to-do and 
such as we as librarians come in close con- 
tact with every day, differing only in their 
crudity of expression.” Miss Addams gives 
an analysis of conditions, and a plea for their 
betterment, showing how the quest for ad- 
venture and excitement which is not in it- 
self vicious, when left undirected and in 
close contact with the vulgarity and sordid- 








ness of the streets will result in crime anq 
fill the juvenile courts. 

The effect of the unrelieved monotony and 
dullness of factory work upon children of 
14 and upwards is evidenced in open revolt 
or what is more dangerous, a deadly acqui- 
escence. 

Some few American cities are awakening to 
the needs of our city youth and providing 
adequate recreation. Boston has a munici- 
pal gymnasium, cricket and golf grounds, 
Chicago 17 parks with playing fields, gym. 
nasium and baths. New York organizes her 
High School girls into groups for folk dane- 
ing, while public games, parades, orchestral 
music in parks, celebrations in public 
schools, festivals of foreign colonies are 
some of the “precious beginnings of an at- 
tempt to supply the recreational needs of 
our industrial cities. To fail to provide for 
the recreation of youth is not only to de- 
prive them of their natural form of ex- 
pression, but is certain to subject some of 
them to the overwhelming temptation of 
illicit and soul-destroying pleasures.” 

Lastly, the author emphasizes the thirst 
for righteousness in the heart of every boy 
and girl, which unless fostered in the im- 
pressionable age will cease to be, but if 
directed and guided would be an untold 
force in the life of the city. The instinct 
for justice is never so potent as when the 
heart is young. “It is as if we ignored a 
wistful, over-confident creature who walked 
through our city streets calling out, ‘I am 
the spirit of youth, with me all things are 
possible.” We fail to understand what he 
wants or even see his doings, although his 
acts are pregnant with meaning, and we 
may either translate them into a sordid 
chronicle of petty vice or turn them into a 
solemn school for civic righteousness. We 
may either smother the divine fire of youth 
or we may feed it. We may either stand 
stupidly staring as it sinks into a murky 
fire of crime and flares into the intermittent 
blaze of folly or we may tend it into a lam- 
bent flame with power to make clean and 
bright our dingy city streets.” 

Mrs. Flora C. Conner, of Austin, was en- 
tirely at home with her subject, “Books on 
the Southwest,” giving an informal sketch 
of the work of George Wharton James, 
Charles F. Lummis and Joaquin Miller, tell- 
ing of visits to their homes and contrasting 
these unusually interesting personalities. 
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The review of Richardson’s Woman who 
spends, given by Miss Marjorie Wakefield, 
librarian, Hutchinson, is of such timely in- 
terest that it is printed in full in another 
column. 

In the absence of Miss Mabel Bartleson, 
children’s librarian of the Minneapolis pub- 
lic library, her paper on “Some recent books 
on useful arts for boys and girls,” was read 
by Miss Lois Speare, of the Minneapolis 
public library. 

Miss Annie A. Wood, of the St. Paul pub- 
lic library, read a sympathetic criticism of 
William De Morgan which will inspire bet- 
ter appreciation of his work. 

Miss Harriet A. Howe, of the Minneapolis 
public library, gave a delightful resumé of 
Josephine Peabody’s drama, “The Piper,” 
which received the $1,500 prize offered by 
the governors of the Shakespeare memorial 
theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, staged there 
last April with much success. The play 
takes up the old tale of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin town, familiar to us all from | 
Browning’s pen, but treats it in an entirely 
different manner, by leaving out nearly all 
of the supernatural element. Miss Howe 
outlined the story as developed through the 
various scenes, showing how it combines 
humor and pathos, shrewd character sketch- 
ing and loving touches, and which inspires, 
even though it portrays atrue picture of hu- 
man frailties and triumphs,—a work of real 
literature, which should appeal to the gen- 
eral leader because of its deep human in- 
terest. 

The program closed with Mr. Reed’s paper 
on “Fiction, old and new,—as advertised,” 
given at the recent Fargo meeting, which | 
was read by Miss Wilson, of the Library | 
Commission. 

The last session of the meeting was 
opened Thursday morning with a paper by 
Miss Alice Farr, of the Mankato Normal 
School, on Correlation of the school library | 
and the public library. Miss Farr’s excel- 
lent presentation of this problem, which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number of the Bul- 
letin, stimulated a most interesting and prof- 
itable discussion. In opening the discus- 
sion, Mr. P. C. Tonning, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction maintained 
that the library should be a part of the 
educational system as much as the school, 
that there should be closer relation between | 
the two institutions, and recommended that | 
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the school library should be urned over to 
the public library with the exception of its 
working tools. 

Mr. Kennedy, Superintendent of the Fair- 
mont schools, stated that he looked for the 
time when the State Library Commission 
should classify and catalog the school li- 
brary as well as the public library and that 
there should be a school organizer on the 
Library Commission. 

Miss Miriam E. Carey, organizer for he 
Commission, spoke of the work which she 
had done, from time to time, in organizing 
school libraries and of her efforts to inter- 
est the boys and girls thus giving them a 
feeling of ownership, calling attention to 
the fact that the new catalog for Public 
School Libraries in Minnesota, compiled by 
the Library Commission, answers every pur- 
pose except that of a dictionary catalog. 

Mr. Sweet, County Superintendent of 
Schools, told of conditions in the rural 
school library, saying that in many instances 
the books were poorly selected and above 
the heads of the pupils. 

Miss Wilson, librarian of the Commission, 
drew attention to the Teachers’ Assistant, 
a list compiled by the Commission to aid 
teachers in first selection of books and urged 
that the rural school buy only those books 
adapted to the needs of the pupils, and let 
the Commission through the traveling libra- 
ries send to the community, books for gen- 
eral reading. 

Miss Baldwin, secretary of the Commis- 
sion, said that the need of an organizer for 
school libraries had been recognized but 
could not be undertaken with the present 
resources of the Commission. 

As a first step in co-operation it was sug- 


gested that through the Commission, library 


interests should be presented at the various 


| district teachers’ association meetings, and 


upon motion, a committee was appointed to 
confer with the officers of the M. E. A. with 
regard to ways of co-operation with that 
organization. The committee consists of 
Miss Martha Wilson, St. Paul, Miss Alice 
Farr, Mankato and Mrs. Elizabeth Brainerd, 
Albert Lea. 

Miss van Buren, librarian of Man- 
kato public library, not being able to be 
present, Miss Farr gave a comprehensive 
account of the work of the Civic League, of 
which Miss van Buren is president. The 
work of the Junior department has been 








thoroughly organized, and is carried on | 


through the library with excellent results. 

Mrs. Conner, of Austin, told of the civic 
teas which were given in her city to raise 
money for the seeds given to the members 
of the Junior League as well as of the im- 
provements in the yards, especially in the 
poorer sections. 





The report of the secretary showed a | 
good balance in the treasury, and an active | 


membership of 125 including 14 library 

boards. 

The committee on nominations and on 
resolutions submitted their reports. The 
adoption of the report of the nominating 
committee resulting in the election of the 
ofllowing officers: 

President, Mrs. Helen J. McCaine, St. Paul. 

Vice-President, Mr. W. L. Lamb, Fairmont. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Conner, 
Redwood Falls. 

Executive Committee, Miss Mary Pringle, 
St. Paul; Miss Josephine Cloud, Minne- 
apolis. 

Upon motion the meeting was adjourned, 
Hutchinson giving a very cordial invitation 
to meet with them next year. 

Attendance Register from Minnesota. 
Arp, J. B., Trustee P. L., Jackson. 

Avery, Mrs. V. W., Trustee P. L., Jackson. 

Baker, C. C., Trustee P. L., Jackson. 


Gilson, Mrs. M. I., Ln. P. L., Pipestone. 
Gregg, Nellie B., Ln. P. L., Northfield. 
Hadley, Chalmers, Sec. A. L. A., Chicago, 


| Hagerty, Mrs. T. P., Trustee P. L., Fair. 


mont. 
Halbert, Mrs. Della E., Ln. P. L., Luverne, 
Hancock, Dr. J. A., Trustee P. L., Mankato, 
Hart, Emma M., Ln. P. L., Spring Valley, 
Heald, Melissa, Asst. P. L., Minneapolis. 
Higgins, J. L., Trustee P. L., Blue Earth. 
Howe, Harriet A., Head cataloger P. L., Min- 
neapolis. 
Kennedy, P. P., Supt. of Schools, Fairmont, 
Lamb, W. L., Trustee P. L., Fairmont. 
Le Crone, Sarah E., Ln. P. L., Faribault. 
Luedtke, Mrs. G. H., Trustee P. L., Fair. 
mont. . 
McCaine, Mrs. Helen J., Ln. P. L., St. Paul, 
McPherson, Mrs. Gertrude B., Ln. P. L, 
Stillwater. 
Norman, Rev. A. E., Hanska. 


| Plumb, Elizabeth, Ln. P. L., Owatonna. 


Pringle, Mary P., Asst. Lib. Com., St. Paul. 
Reb, Esther, Ln. P. L., Mapleton. 

Sanberg, G. H., Supt. of Schools, Windom. 
Sands, Effie, Ln. P. L., Red Wing. 

Seger, Blanche, Ln. P. L., Winnebago. 
Sherin, Mrs. J. H., Trustee P. L., Winnebago. 


| Speare, Lois M., Asst. P. L., Minneapolis. 


Sweet, C. R., Co. Supt. of Schools, Fairmont. 


| Tonning, P. E., Asst. Supt. of Public Instruc- 


Baldwin, Clara F., Sec. Lib. Com., St. Paul. | 


Beals, Mrs. Katherine M., Ref. Ln. P. L., 
St. Paul. 

Betz, Mrs. F. W., Trustee P. L., Fairmont. 

Bieri, Margaret E., Co. Supt. of Schools, Blue 
Earth. 

Bird, Minnie, Ln. P. L., Fairmont. 

Brainerd, Mrs. Elizabeth, Ln. P. L., Albert 
Lea. 

Canright, Mrs. F. M., Trustee P. L., Fair- 
mont. 

Carey, Miriam E., Organizer, Lib. Com., St. 
Paul. 

Carpenter, Mabel, Trustee P. L., Blue Earth. 

Cawley, Mrs. C. J., Trustee P. L., Pipestone. 

Cloud, Josephine, Supt. of Circulation, P. L., 
Minneapolis. 

Conner, Elizabeth, Ln. P. L., Redwood Falls. 

Conner, Mrs. Flora C., Ln. P. L., Austin. 

Cummings, Alta M., Ln. P. L., Blue Earth. 

Curtis, Mrs. B. H., Trustee P. L., Fairmont. 

Davis, Mrs. F. H., Trustee P. L., Blue Earth. 

Dean, E. C., Trustee P. L., Fairmont. 

Farr, Alice N., Ln. Normal School, Mankato. 

Fernald, Louise M., Ln. P. L., Rochester. 
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tion, St. Paul. 
Upham, Warren, Sec. Hist. Soc., St. Paul. 
Wakefield, Marjorie, Ln. P. L., Hutchinson. 
Williams, Mary, Asst. P. L., Minneapolis. 
Wilson, Martha, Ln. Lib. Com., St. Paul. 
Wood, Annie A., Head cataloger P. L., St. 
Paul. 
Woodward, Mrs. K. F., Trustee P. L., Fair- 
mont. 


Fargo-Moorhead Meeting. 


The librarians of Northern Minnesota 
united with North Dakota Library Asso- 
ciation in a joint meeting at Fargo and 
Moorhead, September 30 to October 1. 

Friday forenoon was spent in visiting the 
Masonic library, and the library of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. This was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at the Gardner hotel, 
given by the women’s clubs of Fargo. 

In the afternoon the president of the N. D. 
Library Association, Dr. Max Batt, of N. D. 
Agricultural College gave the opening ad- 
dress on The library and the peace move 
ment, in which he urged librarians to meet 
and to encourage the demand for peace lit- 
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erature. As a great work of fiction on this 
theme which would be popular, he mentioned 
Bertha von Suttner’s “Lay down your arms.” 
Miss Mabel Newhard, librarian of Virginia, 
Minn., read a paper on The library and mu- 
nicipal betterment, and Miss Winnie Buck- 
lin, of Minot, N. D., gave many excellent 
and practical suggestions in her paper on 
Advertising the library. Miss Frances E. 
Earhart, of Duluth, Minn., gave a report of 
the A. L. A. conference, 1910. 

Through the kindness of the Fargo citi- 
zens the visiting librarians had the pleasure 
of an auto ride around the two cities, and 
at six o’clock a sumptuous banquet was 
given them by the Moorhead library board 
and the Normal School, at the new Normal 
School annex. In the evening an open meet- 
ing in the Normal auditorium was well at- 
tended. Secretary Chalmers Hadley, of the 
A. L. A., gave the address of the evening on 
The state association of librarians. Mr. 
Hadley spoke of various phases of work 
which could be undertaken by state associa- 
tions, urging that less attention be given to 
details of work, and more to matters of 
general importance to the profession, such 
as the question of salaries, standards of 
library service, library buildings, etc. The 
meetings should also be given wider pub- 
licity, in order that the general public might 
gain much needed knowledge of the mean- 
ing of library work. 

After the address an informal reception 
was held in the library of the Normal. 

Saturday morning was devoted to a series 
of round table meetings which were full of 
interest. The public libraries round table 
was conducted by Mrs. Minnie Clarke Bud- 
long, secretary North Dakota Library Com- 
mission. Topics discussed were Sunday 
opening, fines, how to get non-fiction read, 
the number of books issued to children and 
other matters concerning the every day rou- 
tine. At the trustees’ section, in charge of 
Dr. Batt, a most important conclusion was 
that trustees should control and direct the 
policy of the library and that librarians 
Should be given the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the policy advised by the board. 
The school and college libraries round table 
was led by Jessie McKenzie, librarian of the 
Moorhead Normal School. 

At the book symposium Saturday after- 
noon, conducted by Miss Baldwin, president 











of the Minnesota Library Association, the 

following books were reviewed: 

Addams—Democracy and social ethics—Jo- 
sephine Hargrave, Librarian, Dickinson, 
N. D. 

Rauschenbush—Christianity and the social 
crisis—Richard A. Lavell, Minneapolis 
Public Library. 

Ross—Sin and society—Sveinbjorn Johnson, 
Librarian, Legislative Reference Dept., N. 
D. Library Commission. 

Loti— Egypt—Grace Foland, 
Moorhead, Minn. 

Hopkins—Soil fertility and permanent agri- 
culture—J. H. Shepperd, N. D. Agricul- 
tural College. 

Talbot—Education of women—Alice Pad- 
dock, Librarian, Jamestown, N. D. 

The program closed with a paper by Ed- 
win T. Reed, of the Moorhead Normal 
School, entitled, Fiction, old and new. 

Miss Margaret J. Evans, chairman of the 
Minnesota Commisison was called upon for 
a few words, and summed up the one thing 
needful in a paraphrase of the key-note of 
a lecture on specialists heard at Old Heidel- 
berg, “He who is only a librarian, is no 
librarian.” ‘ 

The sessions were of unusual interest, 
owing to the pleasure of meeting the library 
workers of North Dakota and the oppor- 
tunity for interchange of ideas with our 
neighbor state. There were registered twen- 
ty-eight from North Dakota and eighteen 
from Minnesota libraries. 


Librarian, 


Attendance Register from Minnesota. 

Baldwin, Clara F., Sec. Library Commission, 
St. Paul. 

Blanchard, Mrs. Elizabeth, Ln. P. L., Thief 
River Falls. 

Borresen, Lilly M. E., Ln. P. L., Two Har- 
bors. 

Carey, Miriam E., Organizer, Library Com- 
mission, St. Paul. 

Earhart, Frances E., Ln. P. L., Duluth. 

Evans. Margaret J., Chairman, Library Com., 
Northfield. 

Finnegan, Margaret, Ln. High School, Moor- 
head. 

Foland, Grace, Ln. P. L., Moorhead. 

Furber, Eva, Ln. P. L., Detroit. 

Lavell, Richard A., Supt. of Branches P. L., 
Minneapolis. 

Lewis, Amy, Ln. P. L., Fergus Falls. 

Lommen, Elizabeth, Ln. P. L., Crookston. 





McKenzie, Jessie, Ln. Normal School, Moor- 
head. 

Mills, Beatrice, Ln. P. L., Bemidji. 

Newhard, Mabel, Ln. P. L., Virginia. 

Pringle, Mary P., Asst. Lib. Com., St. Paul. 

Twigg, Bessie R., Dept. of Pub. Instruction, 
St. Paul. 

Wilson, Martha, Ln. Lib. Com., St. Paul. 





CORRELATION OF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 
BY ALICE N. FARR, 
Librarian, Mankato Normal School. 


Since 1876, the year of the founding of the 
American Library Association, librarians 
have been meeting for conference. In prac- 
tically all of these conferences the subject 
of co-operation between schools and libra- 
ries has been under discussion. Today the 
subject is still before us. Does this mean 
that previous discussion has been of no 
avail? That no progress has been made; 
or, that the problem is a hopeless one? 
Not at all. If we but look back over the 
records of those earlier conferences we shall 
see that the subject then under discussion 
was the need and the value of establishing 
public and school libraries. Today the pub- 
lic library is recognized as a necessary ele- 
ment of community life. The school library 
is a common feature of the public school 
system. 

Early conferences discussed the mutual 
relations of public and school libraries; the 
reasons why co-operation between the two 
is desirable and necessary. Today the rea- 
sons for such co-operation are well known 
and generally accepted. Librarians have 
been taught to look for opportunities to help 
the schools. They have been told to make 
friends with the teachers; to offer them spe- 
cial privileges; to prepare bulletins for 
school use; to teach to older scholars the 
use of the library through talks in the 
schoolroom; and to reach the younger ones 
by story teling in the library. So much has 
assuredly been accomplished. The spirit of 
helpfulness has been aroused. The average 
librarian feels her responsibility. The 
question: “Should there be co-operation be- 
tween the library and the school?” is no 
longer asked. 

The problem that now confronts us is: 
How can school and public libraries be cor- 








related most effectively? 
this correlation go? 

That there is waste of time, energy ang 
money through present methods none of us 
can deny. Let us look at the situation jpn 
our own state. In some of our towns we 
find the school library and the public libra. 
ry doing almost the same work; owning 
practically the same collections of the ordj- 
nary reference books; while perhaps neither 
library can show a fair list of magazine 
literature nor an attractive collection of 
books for children. 

In some school libraries the high school 
has been kept chiefly in mind, with the re. 
sult that the grades have little to draw up. 
on. Some are loaded down with five or 
seven volume histories by Gibbon, or Hume, 
or Guizot; with full sets of Carlyle and 
Macaulay; or of Darwin and Huxley. All 
good books, but not good in that place, be- 
cause not suited to the needs of the aver- 
age public school reader. 

Where an attempt is made to provide for 
the younger children the school library is 
perhaps’ over-stocked with fake nature 
stories or flimsy editions of the classics that 
have found a place there simply because 
they have been widely advertised and the 
teacher has been ignorant of their contents. 

Or, again, the school library may be well 
selected and contain much usable material, 
but be in a state of chaos as regards organ- 
ization; without classification or catalog; 
and without adequate provision for care and 
repairs. 

There are other schools with well chosen 
libraries, arranged by some simple system, 
and cared for by some enthusiastic principal 
or teacher; one who realizes the possibilities 
and makes the most of his opportunities. 
In such a schoo: the library is used. Atten- 
tion is called to new and attractive books. 
Teachers find help in their work. Pupils 
get the reading habit and pass easily from 
the school to the public library. If such 
conditions prevailed throughout the state 
we should not be discussing this question 
today. Unfortunately this ideal condition is 
the exception, while the unfortunate condi- 
tions before referred to are all too common. 

Where then does the trouble lie? and what 
is the remedy? 

We hear on all sides the cry that the 
teachers are responsible; that every teacher 
should know how to select, classify and cat- 


How far should 
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alog a library; that normal schools should 
offer courses in elementary library training. 
If this can be brought about conditions in 
our school libraries will be materially bet- 


tered. 

In Wisconsin, candidates for second grade 
certificates must pass an examination in 
library methods. This examination is based 
on instruction given in the Township school 
library list and in the Manual for elemen- 
tary schools. This printed instruction is 
simple and should be exceedingly helpful to 
beginners. We might well follow Wiscon- 
sin’s example by adding similar material 
to our Catalog for Public School Libraries. 
In this way all teachers, whether normal 
graduates or not, would have placed in their 
hands the means of acquainting themselves 
with a simple form of library administra- 
tion. This would certainly be an excellent 
forward move, but will it solve the problem? 

The teacher has already so many impera- 
tive duties that no day is long enough for 
all that she must do. She must be prepared 
to teach, not only the ordinary subjects in 
a school course, but also physical training, 
music, drawing, manual training, sewing, 
and possibly, cooking. She must find time 
to meet parents and pupils socially. She 
must, perhaps, conduct a mothers’ meeting; 
take part in the local club; or even teach a 
Sunday School class. Shall she be asked, 
in addition to all this, to select, organize and 
care for a library? Can the young teacher 
of average ability, with a high school course 
and a year, or at most, two, of Normal train- 
ing, be prepared to take up these varied 
duties and perform them acceptably to the 
public or with credit to herself? Even if 
prepared to do so, will she have time or 
strength to accomplish so much? 

During the years of my experience in a 
normal school I have tried to look at this 
problem on all sides. I realize that teachers 
do go out without adequate knowledge of 
books, and with very little knowledge of 
library methods. I have felt deeply the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon the normal 
school. In our own school and, I think, in 
all others in the state, some instruction is 
given in library methods and the use of 
books. At Mankato the classes in pedagogy 
have attention called to the various types 
of literature suited to the child mind at dif- 
ferent stages of its development. The 
training school gives the student teachers 











practice in the use of children’s books. The 
librarian meets all new students for three 
brief lessons on the arrangement and use 
of the library; and gives six lessons to ad- 
vanced students on school library work 
and children’s literature. But, for young 
people unaccustomed, as many of them have 
been, to books and libraries, all this is so 
inadequate. The normal school curriculum 
is already overcrowded. It seems unreason- 
able to require more from the students and 
impossible to find the time necessary for 
such training as will really meet the need. 
I believe that the normal school should do 
all that is possible in this direction; that it 
should perhaps offer an elective course in 
library training for those students who have 
the time and inclination to take it. But I 
am coming more and more to believe that 
more is being expected from the normal 
schools than can be accomplished under 
present conditions, and that some other way 
of relief must be found. 

Teachers, as a class, are earnest, enthu- 
siastic, conscientious, and eager to do all 
that is expected of them. If the teacher 
has not met the librarian half way, it is be- 
cause the teacher fails yet to realize her 
whole duty and privilege in directing the 
reading of the child and in stimulating in 
him the love of good books. The normal 
schools are trying to arouse this feeling of 
responsibility; to help teachers to know the 
best children’s books and the best methods 
of using them. It would seem that perhaps 
the normal school might better devote all 
the limited time at its command to instruc- 
tion in this phase of the work rather than 
in attempting to teach, also, classification, 
cataloging and administration. 

But if the teacher is not to organize and 
care for the school library it must be done 
by some one else. It seems logically to fol- 
low that that some one be the librarian of 
the public library. Is this feasible? 

There are four communities to consider. 

In the town with a population of, say ten 
thousand or more; a town that, like Man- 
kato, has a good library and a competent, 
enthusiastic and tactful librarian, the prob- 
lem solves itself. The library gradually 
wins its way into the schools; supplies the 
needed books; sends them to the class- 
rooms; and in every way works side by side 
with the schools in the education of the 
people. In such a town the schools need 





only a few reference books at hand because 
they may drawn upon the public library at 
will. Teachers and pupils recognize the 
source of the supply and gradually become 
addicted to the library habit. 

The second community to consider is that 
of the very small town with a public library. 
Here we sometimes find the library greatly 
hampered in its work from lack of funds. 
Because of this the supply of books is small; 
too small to meet the needs of the school. 
The librarian, perhaps, though eager to do 
her utmost, feels her own limitations in 
knowledge and experience. Perhaps the 
townspeople do not see the need for a pub- 
lic library and are lukewarm in their sup- 
port. Here are trying conditions for both 
library and school. Here is greatest need 
of correlation. Instead of each struggling 
on in its own unsatisfactory way, would 
there not be economy of time, energy and 
money in union of effort? Would it not be 
feasible for the school to have its own dic- 
tionary, a good encyclopedia, if possible, or 
whatever reference books must be kept al- 
ways at hand, and depend on the public 
library for the rest? The school to con- 
tribute to the library fund whatever money 
it would otherwise spend in building up a 
school library; the library to purchase, cat- 
alog and care for the books, and send them 
to the classrooms as required; the school 
perhaps paying the cost of transportation to 
and from the library. The library board 
might leave the selection of these books to 
a committee composed of the librarian, the 
superintendent and some teacher selected by 
the two. In this way the combined knowl- 
edge and wisdom of both institutions would 
be brought to bear in the choice of books. 
The teachers, being relieved of the mechan- 
ical care of the library could devote all their 
energies to its proper use. The child would 
come to recognize in the public library a 
source of help and pleasure, and being sent 
there from time to time for additional ref- 


erence work, would learn to use and to de- | 


pend on it in after life. 

I am aware that there are practical diffi- 
culties in the way of correlation. It requires 
patience and forbearance from both teacher 
and librarian. 
reasonable nor overinsistent in its demands; 
nor must the library be narrow or unsympa- 
thetic in its attitude. The teacher must be 
careful to give due notice of her needs; to 





The school must not be un- | 
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claim only her just share of attention; anq 
to abide by all necessary regulations. The 
librarian must see that there is the least 
possible amount of red tape. “She must 
never bemoan the fact that her books are 
being worn out, but realize that the faster 
they are worn out the better if only they 
be worn by legitimate use.” In small 
towns the library may not be open every 
day, but if books are sent to the classrooms 
the school work need not suffer. 

It might be necessary to secure some 
amendment to the state law giving to school 
boards the right to use school funds in the 


purchase of books through the public 
library. 
Mr. Ranck, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who 


has done so much for library work in that 
city, says, “Personally I am of the opinion 
that the management of school libraries, 
especially in the grades, probably in the 
high school, can be made more effective un- 
der the control of the public library system 
than under the public school system. The 
library has, in working order, the machinery 
and apparatus for the circulation of books 
and the administration of libraries. For the 
school to undertake this work necessarily 
means a duplication of machinery, of effort 
and therefore extra cost.” 

Whatever union of effort there may be, 
the public library should by all means keep 
its own distinct organization; its own board 
of trustees; not being in any sense 
absorbed by, or subsidiary to the school. 
Correlation should benefit not one, but both 
institutions. 

Teachers and superintendents, dependent 
on the resources of the public library would 
naturally be interested in helping to build 
up a permanent collection of useful books. 
The use of school funds would materially aid 
in this upbuilding. The books now shut up 
in schoolrooms during vacations would be 
available for general use. The _ library 
would receive much additional advertising 
through the children. The influence of the 
school would be felt in the community in 
bringing people to see the value of the 
library as an educational institution. The 
danger that the child may associate read- 
ing with his school life only, would be done 
away with, and the school would be train- 
ing a class of readers to be the present and 
future patrons of the library. 

Coming now to the small town with no 
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public library, we face a different prob- 
lem. Here doubtless the school must have 
its own library but this may be, as it often 
is, thrown open for the use of the public. 
The state library commission may be 
called on for help in selecting and organ- 
izing, while the travelling library may be 
used to supplement that of the school. 
Here too, teachers and _ superintendent 
should help in arousing the people to the 
need for a public library, and when one has 
peen established, the school may turn over 
its collection of books to form the nucleus 
of the new collection. 

The fourth case to be considered is that 
of the rural school. Would it not be prac- 
ticable here for the school, having pur- 
chased a very few really essential refer- 
ence books, to use its funds, through the 
state library commission, in the purchase 
of travelling libraries? If each school dis- 
trict furnished such a library, exchanges be- 
tween the various districts might be ef- 
fected through the Commission. This sup- 
plying travelling libraries to schools is no 
new venture. Our own Commission has 
done more or less of this work. But if the 
Commission is asked to do this, the school 
should do its part by contributing to the 
necessary fund. 

This whole matter of co-operation has 
been discussed more in library associations 
than in teachers’ meetings. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. Miss Austin, speak- 
ing for the teachers of Tacoma, voices, 
doubtless, the feeling of many, when she 
says to librarians, “We do not know you 
and our own need for you. In our own 
lives we have not had you and we do not 
yet realize your resources. You must make 
us feel our need for you. You must, if you 
please, intrude yourselves upon our notice. 
Generations of teachers who have whor- 
shiped at the shrine of the textbook can in 
no other way be reached. Teach the chil- 
dren, the normal student and the teacher, 
and in time all will be well.” 

The normal school has its part to do in 
teaching the teachers. We, as librarians, 
can do our part in making our libraries felt 
in the schools nearest us. At superintend- 
ents’ meetings and at all educational asso- 
ciations, the matter should be discussed un- 
til some satisfactory solution has been 
reached. 
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If it be decided that the most effective 
use of books in the schools can be had only 
through school ownership, then, it seems 
to me, the state should supply a travelling 
organizer and overseer of school libraries; 
a competent person whose duty it should be 
to advise regarding the wise and economi- 
cal purchase of books; to classify and cata- 
log school libraries; and to give some in- 
struction to the teachers in charge. This 
organizer should be made a member of the 
state library commission so that all library 
interests might be centralized and work in 
harmony. 

We all know how much the library com- 
mission has done to advance the cause of 
public libraries in our state. Perhaps the 
appointment of a school library organizer 
might give a similar impetus to the school 
library movement. 

But whether the two libraries be com- 
bined or remain distinct, there may still be 
definite correlation. Let each know the 
resources of the other and buy accordingly. 
In a small town there should be no duplica- 
tion of expensive sets. Works like the War- 
ner Library of the world’s best literature, 
Bliss’ Cyclopedia of social reform, or Har- 
per’s Cyclopedia of U. S. history, if pur- 
chased by either library should not be found 
in both. 

Let the teacher help in the choice of 
books. She best understands child nature 
and school needs. But the librarian knows 
best what new books are being published 
and how to buy most economically. 

Let the librarian help the teacher by 
calling attention to new publications, by 
lending book reviews; but furnishing such 
lists as Miss Prentice’s References for third 
grade teachers, Miss Hassler’s Graded list 
of stories for reading aloud, or the Finding 
list of fairy tales and folk stories from the 
public library of Boston. 

Let us all cultivate in every way the 
spirit of helpfulness, but in our zeal let us 
beware of appearing to dictate. The little 
knowledge we possess becomes dangerous 
if, in our use of it, we make enemies rather 
than friends. We, as librarians, must be 
“wise as serpents and harmless as doves” 
if we would help to bring about the correla- 
tion we so much desire. 
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THE LIBRARY AND MUNICIPAL BET- 
TERMENT. 
BY MABEL NEWHARD, 
Librarian, Public Library, Virginia. 


The Library should be a live and aggres- 
sive force in touch with the community life 
at every point. It should serve the public 
in every worthy interest. The problem re- 
duced to its lowest terms is not that of the 
library, but that of the librarian and the 
individual, and how best to serve him. The 
vital part of the work is the human side. 
All the ideals that have been encouraged 
that promote a higher standard of citizen- 
ship will grow and flower long after tables 
of statistics are crumbling dust. 

Arthur E. Bostwick has said that to in- 
crease the public interest in the public 
library so that it may attract more readers 
and at the same time make its educational 
content better and greater, may be called 
the fundamental problem so far as the 
librarian’s relationship to the municipality 
is concerned. 

First of all, the librarian may contribute 
to the sum total of municipal betterment 
when she performs her every day duties 
with simple courtesy and sincere sympathy 
and interest. She can be a conscientious 
public officer. Her library should be spot- 
less and orderly, a model of city house- 
keeping. One librarian that I know always 
keeps a blooming flower at the receiving 
desk, dnd she also believes in the import- 
ance of personal appearance and is careful 
to choose dresses of pretty colors. These 
ideas seem trivial, but they contribute to 
the happiness and well being of the libra- 
rian. 

Of all citizens her outlook should be broad 
and above all citizens she should avoid 
vagueness and sentimentality. The library 
is the civic center and one has social oppor- 
tunity to meet every citizen. Force of per- 
sonality counts for so much that one should 
seek to cultivate the powers that pertain to 
it if they are not innate. A naive sugges- 
tion is given to us by Benjamin Franklin in 
his autobiography when he tells us of his 
attempt to practice one virtue industriously 
each week, the results being encouraging. 
A later contribution is Bliss Carman’s book 
on The Making of Personality. 

In all civic progress some one must take 
the initiative. The need may be a public 








park, a Y. M. C. A., a night school, a day | 








nursery, a diet kitchen, school gardens, pup. 
lic playgrounds, a course of lectures, public 
baths, city inspection of the food supply, 
art loan exhibits, an improved system of 
cleaning the streets, or a sane Christmas 
as well as Fourth of July. Whatever the 
situation, rest assured the opportunity ang 
the problem exist and it seems worth while 
at least to try to help to solve it. 

The librarian in playing her part must 
exploit no personal fads, but rather should 
get the temper of the community and study 
conditions closely. Organized agencies may 
have taken the first steps in supplying the 
remedy for the greatest public need, but 
she can help to carry the message by book, 
by picture exhibit and with her encourage. 
ment and enthusiasm. 

Close co-operation is desired with all de- 
partments of the public school. In the ordi- 
nary relation of library patron, the child 
can be taught valuable lessons in citizen- 
ship. He assumes responsibility of city 
property and in conforming to the simple 
regulations he is considering the rights 
and privileges of his neighbor and learns 
the meaning of liberty regulated by law. 
Through wide reading he becomes a more 
intelligent individual, consequently a more 
desirable citizen. Lessons in _ patriotism 
might well be given by the librarian by 
holding a series of talks to boys and girls 
who are studying U. S. history. Let them 
know about Valley Forge and Sheridan’s 
ride from the human side. Take out the 
hundreds of dramatic incidents in our na 
tional history and teach and preach an 
ideal of patriotism that is inspirational. 
Let some Civil War veteran serve his turn 
and give them history from the original 
source. He may help to instil the doctrine 
that the American flag is one of the most 
beautiful symbols in the world. Let some 
one read the Man without a country, and 
many of the stirring heroic ballads. The 
night school offers a rich field for work. 
This institution is usually a part of the 
public school system and the pupils “New 
Americans.’ The librarian will supply easy 
and interesting readers that teach American 
customs, history and _ political economy. 
Last year we obtained several hundred 
copies of two pamphlets from the Bureau 
of Commerce and Labor, entitled Informa- 
tion for Immigrants concerning the U. &., its 
opportunities, government and _ institutions 
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and Naturalization laws and regulations. 
These were used in the night schools as 
reading lessons with results, as 147 pupils 
took out their first papers. 

Conditions vary so greatly that hard and 
fast lines can not be laid. Many of the 
new towns are sadly in need of some beau- 
tifying influence. The plan adopted by a 
Michigan librarian is worthy of note. A 
supply of penny packets of flower and vege- 
table seed was obtained, the project being 
financed by a woman’s club. Postal size 
pledges were printed bearing on one side 
the heading: Junior Civic League. The 
membership pledge read: I want to make 
our town a pleasanter place to live in, (1) 
by helping to keep yards, streets and alleys 
clean; (2) by planting flowers, vines and 
trees; (3) by making gardens and keeping 
lawns in good condition; (4) by beginning 
at home and then helping others. I may not 
be able to do all these things, but will do 
as much as I can in these ways to make 
my town and my street more beautiful— 
followed by the signature and the street. 
The reverse side bears four headings ruled 
down in columns: (1) Signatures of the 
person who saw the work done. (2) Num- 
ber of hours worked. (3) Signature of the 
teacher. (4) Date reported at the library. 
The Library code forbade accepting money 
for the seeds and the librarian was given 
in exchange for each package of seed a 
promise that each beneficiary would give at 
least one hour’s work to gardening. The 
results were very gratifying. Unsightly 
back yards disappeared, morning glories 
and nasturtiums trailed over every con- 
ceivable form of support, from a trellis made 
of string to a classic pergola. 

In an Ohio town an enterprising citizen 
solicited the neighbors living in his block 
to unite in an effort to make their yards 
the most beautiful in the village. The plan 
included a definite scheme of landscape 
gardening for the broad lawn intervening 
between the side walk and the street. This 
aroused the ambition of neighboring dis- 
tricts and the whole town bloomed and 
blossomed in riotous glory. The culmina- 
tion of events aroused public sentiment and 
a beautiful park around the electric light 
and water plant was soon under. way. 
Money was subscribed, trees, flowering 
shrubs, stone and gravel for making road- 
ways were gladly given and laborers volun- 





teered. The library and the librarian played 
a part in the campaign with picture exhib- 
its, with books on gardening, and by mak- 
ing the grounds so attractive that citizens 
pointed with pride and strangers exclaimed 
with delight. ‘the good work spread, the 
outlying farming districts caught the spirit 
and came to realize the comfort and the 
commercial value of attractive home 
grounds. The librarian suggested subjects 
and provided material bearing on civic bet- 
terment for the high school commencement, 
doing away with the highflown old-fash- 
ioned oration. The village debating club 
took up the work and it is still expanding. 

The power of the iibrary as a preventive 
institution in providing wholesome recrea- 
tion is undoubtedly very great. There is 
no possible means of knowing its influence. 
The vast majority of library patrons read. 
with the purpose of recreation. While 
many books are read for amusement, a 
large proportion of these books are not 
fiction. There are tew books in the average 
library that do not add in some way to the 
education of the reader, and very frequently 
he is benefited by having his thoughts di- 
rected in another channel. In doing indi- 
vidual work to raise the standard of reading 
one may count on the quality of good nature 
which is always inherent. Surprising re- 
sults have been obtained from most un- 
promising situations. A case in point is a 
library whose work with boys was handi- 
capped because of the weekly deluge of the 
five cent novel that was dispensed by two 
local news stands. <A short but eloquent 
appeal was made by the librarian to the 
news dealers, who immediately shut off the 
base of supply entirely. 

The librarian whose town is new, where 
the problems of city making are constantly 
increasing, will have the texts on road build- 
ing and sanitary engineering in all its 
branches. She can place these at the dis- 
posal of aldermen and city officials. She 
should also collect clippings and pictures 
that suggest ideas for public improvement, 
city codes, government documents, publica- 
tions of colleges and trade schools, repeat- 
edly advertise their presence and empha- 
size their practical usefulness. The new 
town need not make expensive mistakes, but 
can plan intelligently and economically for 
the future and the library should lead the 
campaign of education. It is said that the 
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information found in a single book in the 
Cincinnati Public Library saved the city 
over $300,000, a sum sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the library for six years. When 
all cities are planned with the skill that is 
exercised in rebuilding some of our largest 
ones today, when every city official is living 
up to the letter of his trust, when every 
private citizen is full of the love of his 
country and knows enough of its need to 
vote intelligently, not until then can we 
overlook anything chat will contribute to 
the sum total of community life for our obli- 
gation is only limited by our capacity to 
help. 

The librarian has special opportunity for 
observation and becomes a keen student of 
human nature. It has been said she some- 
times gives herself credit for the doing of 
things when she has merely kept her ear to 
the ground and has attuned her work to the 
fundamental note. However, the case may 
be, where she cannot personally take up the 
work herself if she is full of wise enthus- 
iasm, she can plant the seed, for the deed 
in choosing the proper person to do what 
she cannot. Unguided zeal must not take 
her into the primrose garden. By doing the 
very best she can for every patron, and by 
doing it with a deep degree of human in- 
terest, she can at the same time avoid the 
cabbage patch, and be waiting to open the 
gate of the fruitful orchard. 


FICTION, OLD AND NEW,—AS ADVER- 
TISED. 
BY EDWIN T. REED, 
Moorhead Normal School. 

How appalling is the force of figures. 
When a book has reached a circulation of 
100,000, 200,000, it begins to look as big as 
the moon; when it has expanded to 500,000 
it is the sun in heaven. If I haven’t read 
it, by this time, I begin to grow pale for 
lack of the sun’s color, and cold at the ex- 
tremities for lack of the sun’s heat. When 
my wife comes home from an afternoon tea, 
with a flutter of discovery in her wings, 
and announces that we’ve just got to give 
over that third reading of Les Miserables, 
in order to catch up with something that 
everybody is talking about, something by a 
realiy great novelist, “The Incarnation of 
What-is-the-name?” I acquiesce, trying to 
be cheerful, with “We’ll just hurry up and 














do that, before the great one is forgotten,” 
Trying to be cheerful! yet with a Shrinking 
of the heart. I am a back number. Strug- 
gling all these years to get a ray of light 
from some few of the fixed stars of the 
literary heavens, here comes the comet 
and blots out the whole sidereal galaxy! 

Five hundred thousand! How it thunders 
down the piping critic. How it fires the 
brain of the contemporary club woman. 
How like a lightning shaft it plays over the 
book stalls in the department stores. Five 
hundred thousand! It fairly blinds poor 
blinking Thackeray, and dazzles Bulwer. 
Lytton, and shrivels up poor dear Jane Aus- 
ten. Why Scott himself, the very wizard 
of romantics, when romance was in its 
bloom, couldn’t get a faint perspective on 
that rolling line of digits! Dickens, dream- 
er for the multitudes, high-hearted favorite 
of full-bosomed Mother Nature, in dithyram- 
bic dreams of plenty, never looped the loop 
to such a Pickwickian goal as that. Mark 
Twain, saint of the subscription inebriate, 
and implacable manipulator of platoons of 
agents that swept the country like a plague, 
never joked to the tragic length of those 
figures. He didn’t need to. He went broke 
anyway. 

And there’s the point. Strange, isn’t it, 
that we’ve been gazing at full-page adver- 
tisements in the expensive magazines, read- 
ing boasts about the number of press copies 
circulated in advance, and even taken into 
the secret of how many thousands of dollars 
have been lavished on the “announcement” 
of the forthcoming thriller, without realiz- 
ing that it’s all hocus-pocus. We have per- 
haps even suspected as much, now and 
then, when we’ve been running through the 
elaborate and sustained advertising that has 
heralded such a book as “The Calling of 
Dan Mathews”; but we’ve dismissed the 
thought as slightly sacreligious. We’re nat- 
urally timid; we need a little help, and the 
publisher counts on this. He knows the 
value of suggestion. But at length a pub- 
lisher steps out from behind the scenes and 
tells us the truth about it. 

Henry Holt, himself a publisher, speaking 
through the columns of the New York Times, 
deciares that the best sellers, while they 
sometimes enrich their authors, are the 
very books that ruin the publishers. Bank- 
ruptcy, he asserts, has overtaken most of 
the publishing houses whose names for the 























past twenty years have appeared oftenest 
in the list of the annual six best sellers. “A 
pest seller,” he explains, “generally sells as 
long as it is advertised at a little more ex- 
pense than it returns to its publishers.” 
And “Fiction,” he adds, “seems to have as 
mad a fascination for some publishers as 
for confirmed novel readers.” 

Here, then, is the essential humbug that 
we as librarians are abetting and extending. 
Hypnotized by the reiterated applause show- 
ered upon a new book by special circulars, 
publisher’s bulletins, newspaper estimates, 
and even magazine reviews, we order the 
book print the announcement of it in the 
papers, together with a statement about it 
from the Book Review Digest, hang up the 
illuminated cover on the public bulletin, 
and pass on the lie as feverishly and as 
loudly as we can. As a result, the new lum- 
inary swims triumphantly up the local ho- 
rizon, and for its allotted nine days twists 
painfully awry all the laws of literary 
gravity. 

The excellence of the best seller, it is 
true, may vary all the way from Marie Cor- 
elli to Thomas Hardy; but the present tend- 
ency to indiscriminate praise is confusing, 
and it is no wonder that readers take all 
geese for swans. What we need today is 
the sort of criticism that was thudered 
from Blackwoods’ and The Edinburgh Re- 
view all along through the healthy literary 
days of Scott, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. 
“The Englishman,” says Bliss Carman, “is 
a born growler, and he gets what he wants; 
the American is a child of cheap optimism, 
and he takes what he can get.” For there 
is deep significance in this matter that pro- 
foundly affects the essence of American 
culture. We are accused by competent 
critics (one of the latest, John Jay Chap- 
man, in the Atlantic for July) of rejecting 
tradition and the artistic and intellectual 
triumphs of the past, forgetting that we are 
heirs of the ages. We seek only that which 
tan promote physical well-being. We flout 
reflection, and the loftv moods of spiritual 
Struggle, and are content with flamboyant 
riches and the cheap successes of a day. 
TD we excuse this attitude as a manifesta- 
tion of youth?—let us not forget that our 
youth is growing a little stale. And do we, 
as librarians, lay to our hearts the silly 
unction that out of much reading of thin 
literature strength will grow to master the 


great? Alas, trash begets a taste for 
trash, as rum for more rum. 

Life is too short to read even the great 
books; why squander it on the insignifi- 
cant? It takes as long to read The claim 
jumpers, or Langford of the Three Bars, as 
The tale of two cities; it demands as much 
mental pabulum to go through the exercise 
of perusing My lady of the North, with its 
transparent plot and its stretching after tall 
effects, as to fill the soul with the immortal 
memories of Romola. If the social problem 
gets us by the ears, why taint the mind 
with the rancid recollections of Together, 
A modern chronicle, or The second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,”’ when there’s a chance to read, 
even for a second time, The scarlet letter, 
Anna Karenina, or Tess? Besides the arith- 
metic of circulation, what is there so im- 
pressive in contemporary fiction. Of the 
group of business novels hurled from the 
press with loud trumpetings during the past 
decade—The jungle, The cost, Friday the 
thirteenth, The cave man, The octopus, and 
The pit—which, except the last, or possibly 
the last two, are regarded as artistic litera- 
ture even today? Where is the hero of con- 
temporary romance who can stand beside 
John Ridd as a figure of unconscious nobil- 
ity, or David Balfour as an embodiment of 
individual charm? Can you mention in the 
same breath with such women as Ursula 
March, Hester Prynne, Effie Deans, and 
Jane Eyre, the so-called heroines of the year 
just past, of whom a recent critic exclaims: 
“Lacking in honor, living in immorality of 
thought and deed, shorn of the highest and 
most admirable attributes of women by 
their creators, this sorry company of 
wretched heroines passes, leaving behind a 
wholesome disgust—if such creatures leave 
any memories at all.” 

Where, in contemporary fiction, will you 
find an introduction as instantly signifi- 
cant, or a situation as spiritually dramatic, 
as the desert scene at the opening of Hy- 
patia, or Philamon’s interruption of Hypa- 
tia’s impassioned lecture near the climax of 
the book. Or where will you find a touch 
of heroic tragedy like that in Lytton’s his. 
torical masterpiece, when Gurth dies last at 
the Standard, or Edith the Fair finds the 
body of her Harold; where a mystery as 
subtle as Donatello’s guilt, or as horribly, 
yet convincingly grotesque as Dr. Jekyll’s 
transformation; a sacrifice as complete as 
































Sidney Carton’s; or humor as rollicking as 
Tom Jones’, or as shrewd as that of 
Squeers’ school, or as ingenuously sweet as 
Bonaventure’s. Compare Churchill’s Dor- 
othy Manners, a palpable imitation, with the 
original in the person of Thackeray’s Beat- 
rix Esmond, sparkling, bewitching, and in- 
scrutable, but not quite lovely; or the 
heightened exploit of Richard Carvel’s chal- 
lenge toast to Washington (one of the best 
things in the book) with the tragic calm- 
ness of Henry Esmond’s denunciation of the 
Prince at Castlewood, after the latter has 
lost his chance at the crown through his 
ignoble pursuit of Beatrix, and you have an 
index to the essential difference between 
the best novelists of our own day in Amer- 
ica and those of half a century earlier in 
England. 

Nor does England in our time fare alto- 
gether better. Read one of the later novels 
of Frances Hodgson Burnett, with its long- 
drawn exposition of millinery, dress making 
and department-store bargains; its women 
with “swaying necks,’ and “swaying 
waists”; its artificial scenery, decorated with 
“heavenly mornings,” ‘‘adorable flowers,” 
“cobalt blue skies,” and “roses that tumble 
sweetly into her basket’; with its minuet 
manners, where nothing disturbs the per- 
fect veneer of elaborate poses except the 
accidental dropping of the marquis’ mono- 
cle; with its exchanged testimonials of 
mutual admiration as often as the principal 
characters get together; with its every lit- 
tle tid-bit of a detail done up in fine lan- 
guage, like bon-bons in oiled tissues; with 
its thinness; its obviousness, and its la- 
mentable lack of humor;—read it, I say, if 
you can sit through its 450 pages and then 
note if your mind does not hunger and 
thirst after Jean Valjean’s wrestle with the 
carronade, or the smell of burnt flesh as he 
applies the red hot chisel to his arm in the 
den of ruffians at Thenardier’s! 

That the fetish for new books is the direct 
result of commercialism and the artificial 
aspects of the age, is instantly apparent if 
we compare with the so-called cultured 
communities, the great mass of the people, 
either in the country, or in the tenement 
quarters of great cities. In the country, the 
reign of the standard novelists, however it 
may be infringed by the seductions of Mary 
J. Holmes or Augusta Evans, is little dis- 
turbed by invasions of our latter day aviat- 














ors of fiction. Works of the standard novel. 
ists, usually bought in sets, are not left on 
the shelves to ornament a room or impress 
strangers, as they often are in the city, but 
on rainy days and winter evenings, at the 
rarest, are brought out for the enjoyment of 
the whole family. In the cities, too, foreign. 
ers and the extremely poor, not disturbed 
by the lurid flame of the best-seller “ads,” 
have a better sense of what is permanently 
worth while. On the East Side in New 
York, for instance, library statistics show 
that fiction, which circulates in largest 
quantities, is all of standard quality. New 
novels attract but a cursory attention, 
while Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Jane Aus- 
ten, and Bulwer-Lytton, are worn threadbare 
by constant journeyings into tenement 
houses. Two copies of the latest thriller 
will suffice in a library of this district, 
while 25 or 30 copies of David Copperfield 
are not enough to answer the demand. And 
in this ingenuous literary atmosphere Dick- 
ens shares with Shakespeare the love of 
East Side readers—evidence enough that 
they are moved only by motives essentially 
human. 

From such facts as these, is it not plain 
that under natural conditions great fiction 
gets its due as easily as water seeks its 
own level? And is it not equally plain that 
the library which falls in line with the ad- 
vertising schemes of the best-seller, is help- 
ing to warp natural conditions? In library 
work, as in teaching, where we put the em- 
phasis we get results; but in putting em- 
phasis on the novels of the day, and on 
them only, we run the risk of getting pro- 
portionate results, for a day only. 

What then, as librarians, can we do about 
it? Many remedies will suggest themselves 
to your minds; I offer the following: 

First, elevate our own tastes, as stand- 
ards of judgment, by reading one of the 
classic works of fiction as often as we read 
a contemporary novel; 

Second, have enough copies of the chief 
classic novels to supply the demand for 
these books at all times; 

Third, display a group of the classic nov- 
els as prominently as we display the novels 
of the hour; 

Fourth, to counteract the excessive adver- 
tising of the best-sellers, take steps to at- 
tract, in the library at least, equal attention 
to the books that have proved their right 
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to endure. This may be done by buying 
new and serviceable editions of the stand- 
ard novels from time to time, and displaying 
them as they arrive; by posting cards on 
the bulletin board and elsewhere indicating 
the record of a book, either in its estimated 
universal circulation, or its local circula- 
tion. Or we may adopt the very methods 
of commercialism, and out-Herod the Her- 
ods themselves. Thus, a series of placards 
might read: “John Halifax; 30 of our boys 
and girls have read it; have you?” “Ra- 
mona has already visited 20 hours in this 
city. Yours?” “David Copperfield; millions 
have read it; thousands are doing it now.” 
“Jean Valjean: he is a world’s hero, and 
should be yours.” And so forth, as flam- 
poyantly as you dare. It sometimes takes 
fire to fight fire. 


RICHARDSON—WOMAN WHO SPENDS. 
BY MARJORIE WAKEFIELD, 
Librarian, Hutchinson Public Library. 
Since most of us see the ever-rising cost 
of living confronted by the same old income 
the study of the art of economy ceases to 
be on the elective list. Whatever may be 
the cause of high prices—and there are 
many printed pages full of réasons bristling 
with statistics—the difficulty remains to be 

overcome by the individual. 

It is an often expressed opinion that the 
average woman can make a little go a great 
ways—and very quickly. That she really 
has an economic function in the present 
unsettled conditions is set forth in a little 
book, “The woman who spends,” by Bertha 
J. Richardson. 

It used to be considered the exclusive 
right of the man who made the money to 
spend it. ‘the change that has put the 
household pocket-book in the hands of wo- 
men has been gradual. 

Years ago when our nation was a nation 
of country-folk, the needs of life centered 
about the home. Women spun and wove 
and knit to supply clothing for the family, 
they made soap and candles for the family’s 
use—they were producers. Now the coun- 
try has moved to town; the factory makes 
the cloth; women buy the necessities they 
one time had to make. Consequently, liv- 
ing is easier—but not without its prob- 
lems. On account of the change in the eco- 
nomic conditions of production women have 
entered a new field of economic activity— 











that of consumption. Today it is the wo- 
man who spend and upon her rests the re- 
sponsibility for the standards of living. 

Then how important that she should know 
how to spend. Our grandmothers, with lit- 
tle money at their disposal, thought and 
thought before they spent, often making 
the spending a burden. “Now,” the author 
says, “women often spend, and then think 
and think and think. Nor does the lack of 
thought beforehand ease the burden of the 
results of the spending.” “Why, when so 
much time, money and effort are expended, 
we do not have the best results in health 
and happiness, is the problem for the spend- 
ing woman.” 

One reason for the failure, we are told, 
is the conflicting opinions as to just what 
the vital needs of life are. “The word 
‘needs’ has become so closely connected 
with ‘wants’ that it is hard to discriminate 
between them.” One woman, with five thou- 
sand a year to spend, thinks she has hardly 
enough to live decently; one with ten thou- 
sand considers with exercise of proper cau- 
tion she is just -comfortably well off, yet 
another, who has but fifteen hundred, may 
tell you with conviction that life is worth 
living now that the question of need is be- 
hind her. 

The needs first to be considered are those 
that make for physical well-being—proper 
food and clothing and healthful habitation. 
“Women have failed, and are still failing, to 
meet the requirement in these physical mat- 
ters of pure food, healthful dress, proper 
ventilation, sufficient exercise.” But their 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge are 
increasing as is the willingness to learn— 
witness the increasing numbers who attend 
cooking schools and domestic science 
classes. Or, if classes and lectures are out 
of reach, newspapers and magazines are 
filled with helpful articles on these prac- 
tical subjects and one can read. 

To most observers it seems that never 
before were people so consumed with the 
burning desire to be rich, or appear rich. 
The pursuit of style and glitter, to have as 
much as the neighbors have, to keep up the 
appearance of wealth, possesses the multi- 
tude. The woman about whom this book is 
written is not to be one of these. She is to 
be intellectual enough to be independent, 
with self-restraint to keep her from tempta- 
tion, and her noble office is to “contribute 
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better standards of dress, food, home and 
habits for others to imitate” and “add to 
the economic prosperity of the nation, to 
say nothing of health and happiness.” 

“To possess things worth imitating, then, 
is the office of the woman of taste,” “so to 
choose things produced, to direct the use of 
things for food, drink, dress, for travel, 
music, books, to determine those things that 
shall come into the home and those that 
shall not” makes the matter of choice one 
of importance. With right choosing comes 
satisfaction. Taking into consideration use, 
fitness, income, the aim should be “to 
choose the vest instead of the good.” 

By her demands the woman who spends 
controls production. If she asks for cheap 
goods, poorly made, that is what will be of- 
fered her, and what they cost in toil and 
life itself of the workers in factory and 
sweatshop is not reckoned. That women 
are responsible for the quality of the goods 
offered to buyers as well as conditions un- 
der which goods are made is a point well 
made. 

While there is doubtless something in 
this book for every woman spender to profit 
by, for the very many who are driven by 
dire necessity to count the pennies, little 
help will be found. It is written for the 
thoughtful woman in what might be de- 
scribed as easy circumstances, whose life, 
while centered in her own home, extends 
beyond it in sympathy and _ helpfulness 
toward the outside world—and such a wo- 
man may close the book with the thought 
that it is easier to make a dollar than to 
know how to spend one. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS ON USEFUL 
ARTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

BY MABEL BARTLESON, 
Children’s Librarian, Minneapolis Public 
Library. 

An extended observation of the interests 
of child nature shows their tastes for read- 
ing move largely along certain lines, and at 
some period of their lives they are in- 
tensely practical. Books of invention and 
{ read greedily for information 
on all sorts of subjects; the study of car- 
pentry and electricity is in the ascendant 
for boys, while that of cooking and sewing 
attracts the girls. Their demand is for 
“something doing” and it is to find out 
how things should be done that books along 
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this line of thought are in demand. The jp. 
fluence which this work exerts upon a 
child’s taste and character is of prime jm. 
portanee, and the best books should be fyr. 
nished at a time when the reading wi 
prove especially attractive to the practica] 
and inquiring minds of these young people, 

Under this head are a number of books 
of genuine merit and interest, and it is the 
aim ot this discussion to point out a few 
of those recently published. The eagerness 
with which they have been read attests to 
a popularity, which should bring to the 
youthful mind an ever increasing range of 
interests. 

For grownups there is the demand for 
books on what is going on in the world; so 
the preference of our boys is represented by 
the modern book on airships and the latest 
device for the motor. Harry Delacombe’s 
“Boy’s book of airships” presents itself most 
appropriately on a subject of timely inter- 
est, and will fulfill for the wide-awake boy 
his wish to keep in touch with the develop- 
ment of flying-machines—with which his- 
tory is being made every day. While not 
especially adapted to children’s reading, 
this book will be very useful and informing 
to older boys, including as it does descrip- 
tions of various types of balloons and a his- 
tory of their development. 

Apparently there is no line of activity, 
which the boy at a certain period of his de- 
velopment wants to know more keenly than 
the uses of electricity. “Harper's electricity 
book for boys” has now been supplemented 
by “How to understand electrical work” by 
W. H. Onken and J. B. Baker, furnishing 
another of the practical handy books issued 
in this Harper series. Explanations of elec- 
trical machinery and the uses of electricity 
are simply and clearly given, so that a prac- 
tical, thorough-going, working knowledge of 
electricity can be obtained from this admir- 
able book for boys. 

In Edwin J. Houston’s “Wonder book of 
magnetism” the author has made use of old 
fairy tales to enlighten his readers on some 
difficult points, which are ordinarily a part 
of the child’s education. Scientific facts and 
principles are brought out with such clear- 
ness as to make them entertaining as well 
as instructive. 

“The boys’ book of steamships” by J. R. 
Howden covers new ground in the study of 
sailing-ships and contains a very valuable 
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historical sketch of ancient and medieval 
shipping. For the boy interested in boats, 
this is an especially profitable and inform- 
ing book, covering the entire ground of the 
development of different types of river and 
lake boats and ocean steamships. 

“The scientific American boy at school” 
py A. R. Bond is another useful volume of 
this series, in which there are practical sug- 
gestions for all manner of clever things for 
home and camp life. The book furnishes a 
year-around guide for the boy with a me- 
chanical turn of mind. 

tardening has grown to be a practical 
study in the education of the child, and it is 
now generally conceded that psychological 
as well as practical and economic results 
are to be achieved through this attractive 
work for children. Frances Duncan’s 
“When mother lets us garden” and “Little 
gardens for boys and girls” by M. M. Hig- 
gins appeal especially to the needs of the 
youngest gardeners, dealing with the care of 
simpler plants and flowers and furnishing 
information and the right ideas for simple 
garden-making—the most healthful kind of 
busy work for children. Henry G. Parsons’ 
“Children’s gardens for pleasure, health and 
education” is divided in two parts—theory 
and practice. The first part gives the value 
of children’s gardens in relieving poverty, 
sickness and inefficiency, and tells of the 
improvement easily acquired through the 
medium of the garden. Under practice, in- 
struction is given for each step of the work 
from preparing the soil through every detail 
in the care of plants. 

A book, which will find an immediate re- 
sponse as dealing with special interests for 
girls, is ‘““Harper’s handy book for girls” by 
Anna P. Paret. It is a most interesting and 
helpful volume pertaining to a large number 
of subjects and forming a good working tool 
for girls, who are interested in domestic 
arts. One section shows the young girl how 
many useful and attractive things may be 
made for the home, and gives directions for 
different lines of work in the arts and 
crafts, each of which is fully illustrated 
with drawings of tools, designs and finished 
work. Several chapters are devoted to the 
art of needle-work and millinery with a very 
complete chapter on embroidery. 

The Boards in their “Little folks’ handy 
book” give clear directions, accompanied by 
drawings, in simple handicrafts for little 





children. A new field is opened by using 
material always at hand, such as spools; 
clothespins, twigs and newspapers, thus en- 
couraging inventiveness and simplicity in 
play. 

Mrs. Virginia Ralston’s “When mother 
lets us sew” is quite an ideal book of in- 
struction for little girls, containing practical 
illustrations of the art of needie-work with 
simple, easily understood descriptions of the 
various kinds of stitches needed in this fas- 
cinating work for girls. 

Constance Johnson’s “When mother lets 
us cook” is another instructive book in this 
series. It contains simple recipes and direc- 
tions, which will prove useful to the little 
would-be housekeeper. Important cooking 
rules are given in clever jingles, which add 
to the attractiveness of the book. 

We are on the eve of busy winter days 
and long evenings, and this class should be 
made very full with books that give pleas- 
ure and appeal to the love for handiwork in 
most boys and girls. A very good and com- 
plete list on books for the artisan, including 
the best on this subject for children, has re- 
cently been issued by the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, and will be for sale 
to public libraries at a small cost. 


DE MORGAN’S NOVELS. 
BY ANNIE A. WOOD, 

Head Cataloger, St. Paul Public Library. 

Can people always talk best about what is 
none of their business? That would seem 
to be the principle on which I have been 
asked to say something about Fiction in 
the Public Library. 

I have nothing to do with fiction in the 
library, except read it; and I have no deal- 
ings with the people who read fiction, ex- 
cept that I am one of them. So that my 
opinion as to the value of fiction or of any 
particular works of fiction, or their interest 
for the general reader, must be taken for 
what it is worth, and that will be very lit- 
tle. Not worth sd much, perhaps, as that of 
the reader who complained the other day of 
so much money being wasted in the Public 
Library in buying other books which might 
have been spent for novels. But, she was 
told, those people who want to read history, 
for instance, might make objections if that 
was done. To which the answer was, What 
better history does any one want than Wey- 
man’s books? 
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But I do read fiction, and I have read De 
Morgan, every word, and thoroughly endorse 
the jingle you all know— 

Joseph Vance kissed Alice for short 
As they both in the library stood; 
It never can happen again, she said. 
He said, It was somehow good. 

And really it seems as if that was about 
all there is to be said of De Morgans books, 
except, to every one who has not read them, 
Read them at once if you want a great pleas- 
ure. And to those who have, Read them 
again if you want a greater pleasure. 

That is literally true, and is it not one of 
the strongest proofs of the exceptional char- 
acter of De Morgan’s work? A year, or a 
month, or a week after you have read and 
enjoyed “Joseph Vance” for the first time 
you can read it again and enjoy it still more. 
That is a thing that does not happen with 
many of the modern novels. 


And it is not because of anything difficult | 


in Joseph Vance or the others, that you 
could not quite comprehend in the first read- 
ing, or that needs clearing up. They do not 
need foot notes and vocabularies and expla- 
nations. They do not have to be read with 
atlas and gazetteer, or automobile diction- 
ary and handbook; and they do not require 
the training of a psychologist in order to be 
understood. 

The marvel is how this man of sixty-five, 
five years beyond Professor Osler’s dead- 
line, who had spent his life, after some years 
of study at the Royal Academy in London, 
in very successful work with stained glass 
and ceramics, for recreation dabbling in me- 
chanics and inventing improved fire-grates 
and bicycle gearing, how he came to think 
of writing stories, and then how he came to 
work out such an original style. I suspect 
it was not “worked out” at all. I specs, like 
Topsy, it just growed. 

It may be a very heretical opinion to ex- 
press, I know, but possibly there can be a 
better way to write stories than the ortho- 
dox one of studying and following the Best 
literature (with a capital B). Why should 
not people in books, if they are to seem 
real, talk as real people talk out of books? 
All at once, not waiting for one speaker to 
finish before another begins, incomplete sen- 
tences, half-uttered questions, irrelevant an- 
swers, elisions and allusions, ungrammatical 
and incoherent, but perfectly intelligible 
nevertheless. Anyhow, that is how Mr. De 








Morgan’s characters talk, and the result jg 
we do not think of them as characters at al], 
they are real people. If your memory is not 
very good you may forget this or that event 
in the life of Joseph Vance, you may not re 
member all that happened to him, but himself 
you cannot forget. What a dear little chap 
he was, what a dear, good son, what a loyal 
stanch friend. 

And Mr. Charlie, in “Alice for short,”—jg 
he not just one of the people you want to 
hug and to shake ut the same time, ang 
whom you will always think of as a friend 
after you have once read of him and his 
friends. 

It is not only the young men who are 
heroes and who make this strong appeal, but 
the older men, the fathers and the uncles, 
the Majors and the Doctors, who will here. 
after be your good friends, and of whom 
you will be apt to say—He is a Dickens 
character, that is a Thackeray, only they 
are not in the very least copied or borrowed 
from either Dickens or Thackeray. 

C. Vance, can you do anything but love 
the old gentlemen, who was a builder be 
cause he knew nothing about building? 
“When a man’s a builder he knows nothing, 
and no need to neither. He ain’t called on 
to Carpenter and Jine. If this Dr. What’s 
his name insists on my takin’ out the 
ground in his front garden to ’unt for a 
shore that more like than not ain’t there 


nor anywhere else, I’ll do it fast enough,- 


but it ain’t my recommendation as a practi- 
cal man, and I wash my hands of the ex- 
penses. What I sticks to is stop the flush- 
ing and see to the traps.” “Well, but now, 
Vance dear,” said my Mother, “you see you 
do know a lot about it.” “Only just as 
much as a man is born with when he’s lived 
among tradesmen all his life,’ said my Fa- 
ther, who seemed +o be in some confusion, 
about the period of life at which birth oc 
curs.’ 

And of the heroines, which is your favor- 
ite? For anything to liken them to one 
must go back further than Thackeray and 
Dickens, they do not at all resemble any of 
their women, but to my mind they suggest 
Scott’s characters, some of his unsophisti- 
cated, noble souls, only in very modern 
bodies and environment, nothing old-fash- 
ioned about them except the old-fashioned 
virtues. Plenty of modern, tailor-made 
slang, but not an atom of vulgarity, either 
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of thought or speech. They make mistakes, 
and you get provoked with them, you would 
call them complex rather than simple char- 
acters, they are not too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food—but they are 
good to know, you feel cheered and encour- 
aged by having spent some days with them 
(note, it is a matter of days rather than 
hours), and you hope there are to be more 


of the same kind. 

Of the other kind, the female villains, 
there are some; there must be shadows in 
every picture, but you do not have to live 
with them. It is very evident that Mr. De 
Morgan does not love that part of his work, 
and one of the most striking things about 
his books is the ingenuity with which he 
keeps his villains and villainesses out of 
sight. Sometimes they played their part be- 
fore the story really begins and you have 
only allusions to them and their villainy. 
Sometimes you learn of it mostly through 
letters or somebody else’s report; some- 
times they are ghosts, but always they are 
kept out of sight to a remarkable extent 
considering that the impression one gets 
of each book as a whole is not at all that ofa 
collection of impossibly good people, but of 
uncommonly life-like ones. 

Originality? Was there ever anything de- 
vised like the complication in “It never can 
happen again?” only I am afraid we Ameri- 
cans can hardly understand or take it seri- 
ously, turning as it does upon the Deceased 
wife’s sister situation, so entirely un- 
known to us and difficult for us to conceive 
of, though a real enough matter it was for 
Englishmen. Then, what more ridiculously 
inadequate foundation for a man's fortunes 
and for the whole plot of the book could 
there be than the signboard of C. Dance, 
builder, which C. Vance altered in one let- 
ter and adapted to his own purpose, and 
then adapted his purpose to it? In “Some- 
how good” the delightful heroine (or is her 
Mother the heroine?) boasts of swimming 
as her chief accomplishment. She outswims 
professionals, she swims in the Baths in 
London and in the surf at the seashore, 
Swims morning, noon and night, is known by 
the sailors and fishermen as the swimming 
girl. Naturally we are looking for some 
crisis or climax in which she accomplishes 
Some wonderful deed,—when lo and behold! 
the climax consists in her being almost 


drowned herself, and all because of a petti- 
coat string! 

But the ghosts in “Alice for short” are 
perhaps the greatest piece of originality. 
There is a whole family of them, and their 
story is carried along and developed beside 
that of the living characters in a most as- 
tonishing way, which is at the same time a 
very pretty piece of work, only the ghosts 
were decidedly not pretty characters. Ex- 
traordinarily ingenious is the way in which 
three sets of people,—those of today,—of 
sixty years ago by means of the resurrected 
old lady from Bedlam hospital,—and of sixty 
years before that, by means of the ghosts, 
are all linked and worked in together in the 
one series of events. 

Pathos there is in plenty, but none per- 
haps appeals to us more strongly than that 
of the poor husband of this old lady from 
Bedlam who, for the sixty years that she 
spent there deprived himself of all but the 
merest pittance in order that she might 
have every comfort—spent his days in the 
art school where he lived on a life member- 
ship and on a memory of Sir Joshua who 
once gave him a paint-box, and his nights 
in a garret within sight of the dome of the 
asylum, hoping that some day or night she 
might recover her senses and know him, 
and he must never be out of reach. 

The books are long, that is true, and if 
you object to long books, that is an objec- 
tion. But if you have three days to give to 
novel reading, or an hour a day for two or 
three weeks, would you rather spend them 
on three or six mediocre or poor books of 
which you cannot remember a word a week 
after, or in the company of one set of char- 
acters whose lives and fortunes you follow 
with as much interest as if they were your 
neighbors just around the corner; and 
whose personality you will never forget, al- 
though some of the things that happen to 
them may slip from. your memory, as hap- 
pens to your memory of some of those same 
neighbors. Mere length is no objection to 
any novel, or what would become of “The 
Newcomes,” “Phineas Finn,” or “Middle- 
march?” 

Mr. De Morgan’s books are long, not be- 
cause they are full of descriptions of scen- 
ery, analysis and psychological discussions 
of character, but because there is so much 
conversation, shall I say? but it cannot al- 
ways be called that—rather dialogue, chit- 
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chat, talk is the best word. Just talk,—as 
there always is in all our lives; and some 
times we wish people would not talk quite 
so much, but would go on and do things, or 
would come to the point and then stop and 
let us do things. But the result is that these 
books are really transcripts of life, and the 
characters in them are real, to a very great 
extent and in a very rare degree. The com- 
ment of one old lady on “Joseph Vance” 
was that “there is a great deal of rubbish 
in it and a great deal that is very good.” 
Coming from one who has been said to have 
a genius for holding her tongue, and whose 
opinion is that most people talk too much, 
and that there are a great many too many 
words used about most things, this comment 
is rather high praise of the book as being 
true to life,—for the “rubbish” is unques- 
tionably the continued and continuous talk. 

The humor of the books it is impossible to 
quote, because it pervades them, every- 
where, and does not consist in quotable 
“funny things.” One might say that in that 
way De Morgan is more like Trollope than 
Dickens; and yet really he is not a bit like 
either, only we must be always trying to 
make comparisons. 

Again, we might think he is more like 
Dickens than Trollope, because of his charm- 
ing child characters, London children, too, 
but again, he is not at all like either, though 
his children are delightful. Little Joe 
Vance is thus commented on by his mature 
self after his first visit to his Miss Lossie, 
when he gets home—“very anxious to 
pour out my treasure at my Mother’s feet. 
It took some time, for I did it all the slower 
for my anxiety to tell it all at once. This 
caused retrospection and correction. I was 
very particular about where Miss Lossie had 
kissed me. And when my Mother kissed the 
place herself, I felt that my chubby cheek 
was a sort of connecting link between my 
Mother and Miss Lossie. I suppose if one 
were to try and concoct rapture without al- 
loy for a living creature, one could do no 
better than arrange that a child should meet 
an Angel, or what it thought an Angel, and 
should go home and tell mother.” 

This is the De Morgan we have known up 
to a month ago, and now—what is one to do 
with a brand-new De Morgan, no more like 
the one we have been growing fond of than | 
he is like Dickens or Thackeray, who seem | 
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to have been generally taken for standards 
of comparison. 

The new book is out, “An affair of dishop. 
or,” and it is not long, the scene not laid jn 
London, there are no children, there is no 
humor, it is not all talk, has much descrip. 
tion, and is in every way as different as can 
be imagined from the four previous works, 
But the thing, although so different, is quite 
as well done as the other things we have 
been wondering at, and so the wonder grows, 
The characters are quite as real to us, and 
although the subject is one that some of us 
avoid in choosing stories, they work out 
their own destruction or salvation, as the 
case may be, in at least a consistent, or in- 
evitable way. Possibly Mr. De Morgan has 
been a little piqued by a suggestion that vil- 
lains were beyond him, and he wrote this to 
show that he could if he wanted to draw a 
genuine, out and out one—for whom, hovw- 
ever, in spite of his villainy, we cannot help 
feeling pity on account of the visitation that 
comes upon him. 

And so the marvel is now doubly marvel- 
lous—there is not one De Morgan, there are 
two—and who knows how many more there 
are going to be. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 

Many requests for suggestions for Christ- 
mas gift books have come to the Commission 
and the following list has been prepared to 
fill this need. 

The list has been printed in booklet form, 
and sent to each library in the state. Ad- 
ditional copies for distribution to parents 
and book-dealers will be furnished upon ap- 
plication to the Commission. 


PICTURE BOOKS AND EASY READING. 
Books which cost 75 cents or less. 


Bannerman, Helen. Story of little black 


Sambo. Stokes, 50c. 
Bigham, M. A. Mother Goose village. Rand, 
45e. 


Caldecott, Randolph. Picture books. 4y. 
(Miniature series). Warne. 50c. each. 

Cox, Palmer, il. Brownie primer. Century, 
32¢. 

Grimm & Grimm. German household tales. 
(Riverside literature). Houghton, 40¢. 

Mother Goose. Mother Goose; il. by Kate 
Greenaway. Warne, 60c. 
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_- Mother Goose nursery rhymes; selected 
py Louey Chisholm. (Told to the chil- 
dren). Dutton, 50c. 

My very first little poetry book. Hodder, 25c. 

My very first little reading book. Hodder, 
25c. 

Potter, Beatrix. Tale of Peter Rabbit. 
Warne, 50c. 

Stevenson, R. L. Child’s garden of verses; 
il. by Mars & Squire. Rand, 50c. 

More expensive books. 

Aesop. Fables; selected, told anew and 
their history traced by Joseph Jacobs; 

il. by Richard Heighway. Macmillan, 
1.50. 

Baby days: a new selection of songs, sto- 
ries and pictures for very little folks. 
Century, 1. 50. 

eeeke, E. £., it. 
Warne, 1.25. 

—Johnny Crow’s garden, a picture book. 
Warne, 1.00. 

Caldecott, Randolph. 
Warne, $2.50. 

Cox, Palmer. Brownie books. 
1.50. 

There are seven of these books. 

Crane, Waiter, il. Mother Hubbard picture 
book. Lane, 1.25. 

——tThis little pig picture book. Lane, 1.25. 

Dodge, Mrs. M. M. comp. New baby world. 
Century, 1. 50. 

Greenaway, Kate. Marigold garden: pic- 
tures and rhymes. (New ed.) Warne, 
1.50. 

—Under the window. (New ed.) Warne, 
1.50. 

Lear, Edward. Nonsense songs; il. by L. L. 
Brooke. Warne, 2.00. 

Mother Goose. Mother Goose’s melodies; 
or songs for the nursery; ed. by W. A. 
Wheeler. Houghton, 1.50. 

Smith, E. B. Farm book. Houghton, 1.50. 

Walker, M. C. Lady Hollyhock and her 

friends; a book of nature dolls and 

others. Baker, 1.25. 


Golden goose book. 


Picture books. 2v. 


Century, 








MYTHS, FAIRY TALES, FOLK-LORE AND 


LEGEND. 
Books which eost one dollar or less. 
Anderson, H. C. Stories and tales. Hough- 
ton, 1.00. 

—-Wonder stories for children. 
ton, 1.00. 
Baldwin, James. 

Century, 75c. 


Wonder book of horses. 
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Hough- | 
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In the days of giants; a book 
(Riverside literature). 


Brown, A. F. 
of Norse tales. 
Houghton, 50c. 

Star jewels and other wonders. Hough- 
ton, 1.00. 

Brown & Bell. Tales of the red children. 
Appleton, 67c. 

Browne, Frances. Granny’s wonderful chair 
and its tales of fairy times. (Every- 
man’s library). Dutton, 35c. 

French, Allen. Story of Grettir the Strong. 
Dutton, 50c. 

Kingsley, Charles. Water babies; ed. by 
Amy Steedman; il. by Katherine Cam- 
eron. (Told to the children). Dutton, 
50c. 

Lang, Andrew, ed. Blue fairy book. Burt, 
50c. 

Green fairy book. Burt, 50c. 

Red fairy book. Burt, 50c. 

Cinderella; or, The little glass slipper, 
and other stories. (Fairy tale books). 
Longmans, 20c. 

Other selections from the Blue fairy book 
in this series are: Dick Whittington, 
Jack the giant killer, Little Red Riding 
hood and Sleeping beauty in the wood. 

Aladdin and the wonderful lamp and 
other stories. Longmans, 75c. 

This and the following are reprints from the 
Fairy books: 

——Magic ring and other stories. 
mans, 60c. 

Stories are taken mostly from the Yellow 
fairy book. ' 

—Pretty Goldilocks and other stories. 
Longmans, 60c. 

Macdonald, George. At the back of the 
North wind. Burt, 50c. 

Scudder, H. E. Book of fables and folk sto- 
ries. Houghton, 4(c. 

Stockton, F. R. 
50c. 

Tappan, E. M. Golden Goose and other fairy 
tales; tr. from the Swedish. Hough- 
ton, 1. 00. 

Williston, T. P. Japanese fairy tales retold. 

Rand, 75c. Colored illustra- 

















Long- 


Fanciful tales. Scribner, 


Series I. 
tions. 


| Beautiful editious which cost more than one 


dollar. 
Anderson, H. C. Fairy tales; il. by Helen 
Stratton. Lippincott, 1. 50. 
Barrie, J. M. Peter Pan in Kensington gar- 
dens; il. by Arthur Rackham. Scrib- 
ner, 1.50. 















































Carroll, Lewis, pseud. Alice’s adventures in 
Wonderland; il. by Arthur Rackham. 
Doubleday, 1.40. 

Carryl, C. E. Davy and the goblin. Hough- 
ton, 1.50. 

Craik, Mrs. D. M. M. Little lame prince and 
his traveling cloak; il. by Hope Dun- 
lap. Rand, 1.25. 

French, Allen. Heroes of Iceland; adapted 
from Dasent’s translation of the story of 
Burnt Njal. Little, 1.50. 

Grimm & Grimm. Household stories; tr. 
by Lucy Crane, il. by Walter Crane. 
Macmillan, 1.50. 

Harris, J. C. Nights with Uncle Remus. 
Houghton, 1.50. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Tanglewood tales; a 
second wonder book; il. by G. W. Ed- 
wards. Houghton, 1.25. 

—Wonder book; il. by Walter Crane. 
Houghton, 3.00. 

Houghton, Mrs. L. S. Russian grandmoth- 
er’s wonder tales. Scribner, 1.50. 

Irving, Washington. Child’s Rip Van Win- 
kle; il. by M. L. Kirk. Stokes, 1.50. 

Kingsley, Charles. Heroes; or Greek fairy 
tales for children; il. by T. H. Robin- 
son. Dutton, 2.50. 

Lagerlof, S. O. L. Wonderful adventures of 
Nils. Doubleday, 1.50. 

Macleod, Mary. Book of King Arthur and 
his noble knights. Stokes, 1.50. 

Perkins, L. F. comp. Twenty best fairy 
tales. Stokes, 1.50. 

Full page colored illustrations. 

Scudder, Horace, ed. Children’s book; a 
collection of the best and most famous 
stories and poems. Houghton, 2.50. 


Wette, A. H. Hansel and Gretel; a fairy 
opera; tr. by N. J. O’Conor; il. by M. 
L. Kirk. Stokes, 1. 50. 

Wiggin & Smith, ed. Fairy ring. Double- 
day 1.25. 





Magic casements; a second fairy book. 

McClure, 1.50. 
POETRY. 

Chishoim, Louey, ed. Golden 
poems and verses for children. 
ed.) Putnam, 1.00. 

Golden staircase. Putnam, 2.50. 

Larger edition of title listed above, including 
a few more poems, seven additional 
full-page colored illustrations. Beauti- 
fully bound. 

Edgar, M. G. ed. Treasury of verse for little 
children. Crowell, 2.50. 


Full page iliustrations. 


staircase; 
(School 





colored 





Field, Eugene. Poems of childhood; ij, by 
Maxfield Parrish. Scribner, 2.50. 

Lucas, E. V. ed. Another book of verses for 
children. Macmillan, 1.50. 

——Book of verses for children. 
ed.) Holt, 1.00. 

Repplier, Agnes, ed. Book of famous verge, 
Houghton, 75c. 

Riley, J. W. Rhymes of childhood. Bobbs, 
1.25. 

Stevenson, R. L. Child’s garden of verses; 
il. by J. W. Smith. Scribner, 2.50. 
Wiggin & Smith, ed. Golden numbers; a 

book of verse for youth. McClure, 2.00, 
—Posy ring; a book of verse for chil- 
dren. McClure, 1. 25. 


Popular 


BIBLE STORIES AND STORIES OF SAINTS, 


Bible. 
ward Chisholm. 
Dutton, 50c. 

—Stories from the life of Christ; ed. by 
J. H. Kelman. (Told to the children), 
Dutton, 50c. 

——Bible for young people; arranged from 
the King James version. Century, 1.50, 
Full page illustrations from the old mas- 
ters. 

Bunyan, John. Pilgrim’s progress; il. by the 
Rhead brothers. Century, 1.50. 

Forbush, W. B. Boys’ life of Christ. ed. 2. 
Funk, 1.25. 


Old Testament stories; ed. by Hd- 
(Told to the children), 


Gillie, R. C. God’s lantern bearers; story of 
the prophets of Israel for young people. 
Black, 2.00. 

Illustrated with reproductions of the 


Abbey prophets. 
Jewett, Sophie. God’s troubadour; the story 
of St. Francis of Assisi. Crowell, 1. 50. 
Steedman, Amy. In God’s garden; stories of 
the saints. Jacobs, 2.00. 
Illustrated with reproductions 
from Italian masterpieces. 
Weedon, L. L. New Testament stories. Dut- 
ton, 1.00. 
Old Testament stories. 


of the 


Dutton, 1.00. 





HOW TO MAKE AND DO THINGS. 
Books for both boys and girls. — 


Bancroft, J. H. Games for the playground, 
home, school and gymnasium. Macmil- 
lan, 1.50. 

Beard & Beard. 
Scribner, 75c. 

Canfield, D. F. 
Stokes, 1.50. 


Little folks’ handy Dook. 


What shall we do now? 
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Glover, E. H. Dame Curtsey’s book of guess- 
ing contests. McClurg, 50c. 

Good, Arthur. Magical experiments. Mc- 
Kay, 1.25. 

Higgins, M. M. Little gardens for boys and 


girls. Houghton, 1.10. 
Rorer, Mrs. S. T. Home candy making. 


Arnold, 50c. 


Books for girls. 

Beard & Beard. American girls’ handy 
book. Scribner, 2.00. 

Benton, C. F. Little cook book for a little 
girl. Estes, 75c. 

— Saturday mornings; or how Margaret 
kept house. Estes, 75c. 

Johnson, Constance. When mother lets us 
cook. Moffat, 1.00. 

——When mother lets us help. Moffat, 
75¢. 

Kelly, L. E. Three hundred things a bright 
girl can do. Estes, 1.75. 

Morgan, Mrs. M. E. H. How to dress a doll. 
Altemus, 50c. 

Paret, A. P. ed. Harper’s handy book for 
girls. Harper, 1.75. 

Ralston, Mrs. Virginia. When mother lets 
us sew. Moffat, 75c. 

White, Mary. Child’s rainy day book. Dou- 
bleday, 1.00. 

Yale, Mrs. E. D. When mother lets us give 
a party. Moffat, 75c. 


Books for boys. 


Adams, J. H. Harper’s electricity book for 
boys. Harper, 1.75. 

—Harper’s indoor book for boys. Har- 
per, 1.75. 

—Harper’s outdoor book for boys, Harper, 
1.75. 

Beard, D. C. American boy’s handy book; 
what to do and how to do it. New ed. 
Scribner, 2.00. 

—Jack of all trades; new ideas for 
American boys. Scribner, 2.00. 

Bond, A. R. Scientific American boy. 
Munn, 2.00. 

—Scientific American boy at _ school. 
Munn, 2.00. 

St. John, T. M. How two boys made their 
own electrical apparatus. St. John, 1.00 

—tThings a boy should know about elec- 
tricity. St. John, 1.00. 

Seton, E. T. Boy scouts of America. Dou- 

bleday, 50c. 


Sloane, T. O. Electric toy making for ama- 
teurs, Ed. 15. Henley, 1.00. 

Wheeler, C. G. Woodworking for beginners. 
Putnam, 2.50. 


STORIES AND BOOKS OF LIVE INTEREST. 
Books for both boys and girls. 


Darton, F. J. H. Tales of the Canterbury 
pilgrims; retold from Chaucer and oth- 
ers; il. by Hugh Thomson. Stokes, 
1.50. (Ages 12-13). 

Defoe, Daniel. Life and strange surprising 
adventures of Robinson Crusoe; il. by 
E. B. Smith. Houghton, 1.50. (Ages 
9-10). 

Dodge, Mrs. M. M. Hans Brinker; or The 
silver skates; a story of life in Holland. 
Grosset, 75c. (Ages 10-11). Better ed. 
Scribner, 1.50. 

French, H. W. Lance of Kanana. Lothrop, 
1.00. (Ages 12-13). 

Hopkins, W. J. Sandman; his farm stories. 
Page, 1.50. (Ages 6-7). 

Kelman, J. H. Stories from Chaucer; il. by 
W.H. Robinson. (Told to the children). 
Dutton, 50c. (Ages 11-12). 

Kipling, Rudyard. Jungle book. Century, 
1.50. (Ages 10-11). 

——Just so stories. Doubleday, 1.20. (Ages 
8-9). 

——Second jungle book. Century, 1.50. 
(Ages 10-11). 

Macleod, Mary. Shakespeare story book. 
Barnes, 1.75. (Ages 12-13). 

Ollivant, Alfred. Bob, son of Battle. Burt, 
75c. (Ages 12-13). 

Page, T. N. Captured Santa Claus. Scrib- 
ner, 75c. (Ages 8-9). 

Tommy Trot’s visit to Santa Claus. 
Scribner, 1.00. (Ages 8-9). 

Putnam, M. L. Children’s life of Abraham 
Lincoln. McClurg, 1.25. (Ages 11-12.) 

Wyss, J. D. von. Swiss family Robinson; il. 
by Rhead Bros. Harper, 1.50. (Ages 
10-11). 





Books for girls which cost one dollar or less. 

Aanrud, Hans. Lisbeth Longfrock. Ginn, 
40c. (Ages 10-11). 

Blaisdell, M. F. Polly and Dolly. Little, 
60c. (Ages 6-7). 

Brown, A. F. Lonesomest doll. Houghton, 
80c. (Ages 8-9). 
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Brown, H. D. Her sixteenth year. Hough- 
ton, 1.00. (Ages 11-12). 

Sequel to Little Miss Phoebe Gay. 

Little Miss Phoebe Gay. Houghton, 
1.00. (Ages 9-10). 

Crothers, S. M. Miss Muffet’s Christmas 
party. Houghton, 1.00. (Ages 9-10). 
Dix, B. M. Merrylips. Macmillan, 75c. 

(Ages 11-12). 

Knapp, Adeline. Boy and the baron. Cen- 
tury, 1.00. (Ages 11-12). 

Lippincott, Mrs. S. J. C. Stories from fam- 
ous ballads; ed. by Caroline Burnite. 
Ginn, 50c. (Ages 9-10). 

Richards, Mrs. L. E. H. Florence Nightin- 
gale, the angel of the Crimea. Apple- 
ton, 1.25. (Ages 12-13). 

When Sarah saved the 

(Ages 12-13). 





Singmaster, Elsie. 
day. Houghton, 1.00. 

Wiggin, Mrs. K. D. S. Birds’ Christmas 
Carol. Houghton, 50c. (Ages 9-10). 

——Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm. Hough- 
ton, 75c. (Ages 12-13). 


Books for girls which cost more than one 





dollar. 
Alcott, L. M. Old fashioned girl. Little, 
1.50. (Ages 11-12). 
Little women. Little, 1.50. (Ages 
11-12). Illustrated edition, 2.00. 


Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone; a romance 
of Exmoor. (Luxembourg ed.). Cro- 
well, 1.50. (Ages 12-13). 

Daulton, A. M. From Sioux to Susan. Cen- 
tury, 1.50. (Ages 11-12). 

Dodge, Mrs. M. M. Donald and Dorothy. 
Century, 1.50. (Ages 10-11). 

Ellis, Katherine. Wide awake girls. Lit- 
tle, 1.50. (Ages 11-12). 


—wWide awake girls in Winsted. Little, 
1.50. (Ages 11-12). 

Fuller, C. M. Across the campus. Scrib- 
ner, 1.50. (Ages 12-13). 

Haines, A. C. Cock-a-doodle Hill; being 


further chronicles of the Dudley Gra- 

hams. Holt, 1.50. (Ages 10-11). 

Luck of the Dudley Grahams. 
1.50. (Ages 10-11). 

Howells, W. D. Christmas every day and 
other stories. Harper, 1.25. (Ages 
9-10). 

Jackson, Mrs. H. H. Ramona. 
(Ages 12-13). 

Keller, Helen. Story of my life. 

day, 1.50. (Ages 12-13). 


Holt, 





Little, 1.50. 


Double- 








Montgomery, L. M. Anne of Green Gables. 
Page, 1.50. (Ages 12-13). 

Moses, Belle. Louisa May Alcott, dreamer 
and worker. Appleton, 1.25. (Ages 
12-13). 

Nash, Mrs. H. A. Polly’s secret; a story of 
the Kennebec. Little, 1.50. (Ages 11-12.) 


Pyle, Katharine. Nancy Rutledge. Little, 
1.25. (Ages 8-9). 

Rankin, Mrs. C. W. Adopting of Rosa Ma. 
rie. Holt, 1.50. (Ages 10-11). 

——Dandelion cottage. Holt, 1.50. (Ages 
10-11). 

Rhoden, Emma von, pseud. Obstinate maid; 
tr. from the German by M. E. Ireland, 
Jacobs, 1.25. (Ages 12-13). 

Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe, abridged by H., P, 
Williams. Appleton, 1.50. Colored illus. 
trations. (Ages 12-13). 

Smith, N. G. Royde. Una and the Red Cross 
Knight and other tales from Spenser’s 
Faery Queene; il. by T. H. Robinson, 
Dutton, 2.50. (Ages 11-12). 

Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. Ginn, 1.50. (Ages 
8-9). 

Tappan, E. M. Old ballads in prose. Hough- 
ton, 1.10. (Ages 10-11). 


Books for boys which cost one dollar or less, 


Bostock, F. C. Training of wild animals. 
Century, 1.00. (Ages 12-13). 

Carter, M. H. ed. Lion and tiger stories, re- 
told from St. Nicholas. Century, 65c. 
(Ages 9-10). 

Codd, M. J. With Evans to the Pacific. 
Flanagan, 60c. (Ages 11-12). 

Dana, R. H. Two years before the mast. 
(Riverside school library). Houghton, 
70c. (Ages 12-13). 

Doubleday, Russell. From cattle ranch to 
college. Grosset, 75c. (Ages 12-13). 

Drummond, Henry. Monkey that would not 


kill. Dodd, 1.00. (Ages 9-10). 
Grenfell, W. T. Adrift on an_ ice-pan. 
Houghton, 75c. (Ages 12-13). 
French, Allen. Reform of Shaun. Little, 


1.00. (Ages 11-12). 

——Sir Marrok; a tale of the days of 
King Arthur. Century, 1.00. (Ages 
10-11). 

Otis, James, pseud. Toby Tyler; or, Ten 
weeks with a circus. Harper, 60c. (Ages 
9-10). 

Paine, A. B. Arkansaw bear. 
1.00. (Ages 8-9). 


Altemus, 
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Parkman, Francis. Oregon trail; sketches 
of prairie and Rocky mountain life. 
Little, 1.00. (Ages 12-13). 

Roosevelt, Theodore. Stories of the great 
West. Century, 60c. (Ages 12-13). 
Schmidt, Ferdinand. William Tell; tr. from 

the German by G. P. Upton. (Life sto- 
ries for young people). McClurg, 60c. 
(Ages 11-12). 
Tappan, E. M. American hero stories, 1492- 
1865. Houghton, 55c. (Ages 10-11). 


Books for boys which cost more than one 
dollar. 


Baker, R. S. Boy’s book of inventions; sto- 
ries of the wonders of modern science. 
Doubleday, 2.00. (Ages 12-13). 

—Boy’s second book of inventions, Dou- 
bleday, 2.00. (Ages 12-13). 

Barbour, R. H. Behind the line. Appleton, 
1.50. (Ages 12-13). 
—Crimson sweater. 

(Ages 11-12). 

—Weatherby’s inning. 
(Ages 11-12). 

Brooks, E. S. Master of the Strong Hearts. 
Dutton, 1.50. (Ages 11-12). 

Carter, C. F. When railroads were new. 
Holt, 2.00. (Ages 12-138). 

Cooper, J. H. Deerslayer; or, The first war 
path. (Mohawk ed.) Putnam, 1.25. 
(Ages 12-13). 

—Last of the Mohicans; il. by E. B. 
Smith. Holt, 1.85. (Ages 12-13). 

Delacombe, Harry. Boys’ book of airships. 
Stokes, 2.00. (Ages 12-13). 

Famous adventures and prison escapes of 
the Civil war. Century, 1.50. (Ages 
12-13). 

French, Allen. Junior cup. 
(Ages 10-11). 

— Story of Rolf and the viking’s bow. 
Little, 1.50. (Ages 11-12). 

Grinnell, G. B. Jack, the young ranchman; 
or, A boy’s adventures in the Rockies. 
Stokes, 1.25. (Ages 11-12). 

Other titles in the same series are: Jack 
among the Indians; Jack in the Rockies; 


Jack, the young canoeman; Jack, the 
young trapper, 


Hill, C. T. Fighting a fire. 
(Ages 10-11). 

Holland, R. S. Historic boyhoods. 
1.50. (Ages 12-13). 

Hough, Emerson. Young Alaskans. Har- 
per, 1.25. 


Century, 1.50. 


Appleton, 1.50. 


Century, 1.50. 


Century, 1.50. 


Jacobs, 


(Ages 11-12). 














Howden, J. R. Boy’s book of steamships. 
Doubleday, 2.00. (Ages 11-12). 

Hutchinson, F. W. Men who found Amer- 
ica. Stern, 1.50. (Ages 11-12). 

Jenks, Tudor. Book of famous sieges. 
Doubleday, 1.50. (Ages 12-13). 

Kipling, Rudyard. Captains courageous; a 
story of the Grand Banks. Century, 
1.50. (Ages 12-13). 

Moffett, Cleveland. Careers of danger and 
daring. Century, 1.50. (Ages 11-12). 
Pyle, Howard. Men of iron. Harper, 2.00. 

(Ages 11-12). 

——Story of Jack Ballister’s fortune. Cen- 
tury, 2.00. (Ages 12-13). 

Scott, Sir Walter. Quentin Durward, abridged 
by H. P. Williams. Appleton, 1.50. 
Colored illustrations. 

Stevenson, R. L. Treasure island. Scribner, 
1.00. Ages 12-13). 

Three years behind the guns, the true chron- 
icles of a “diddy-box,” by L. G. T. Cen- 
tury, 1.50. (Ages 12-13.) 

Wallace, Lew. Ben Hur; a tale of the 
Christ. Harper, 1.50. (Ages 12-13). 

Wheeler, Francis Rolt. Boy with the U. S. 
survey. Lothrop, 1.50. (Ages 12-13). 

Zollinger, Gulielma, pseud. Boy’s ride. Mc- 

Clurg, 1.50. (Ages 10-11). 





CLUB AND SCHOOL MEETINGS. 


St. Peter. At the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
held in St. Peter, September 27-29, a library 
round table was conducted by the secretary 
of the Commission, who is ex-officio chair- 
man of the Library Committee of the Fed- 
eration. An outline of the work of Wo- 
men’s Clubs for libraries was given by the 
chairman, followed by three minute reports 
on “How we started our library,” by Mrs. 
Schwarg of Dodge Center and Mrs. Pres- 
cott of Leroy. Mrs. Conant of Wells told of 
their success with a library tag day, and 
gave the details of its management. The 
chairman then made a special appeal to 
mothers to give more attention to what 
their children are reading, and spoke of the 
results accomplished by means of the story 
hour in guiding children to the best in liter- 
ature. Mrs. W. C. Cobb presented a report 
of the work done in this direction by the 
women of Brainerd. 

The report of the committee work for the 
year, given by the chairman, showed that 








303 programs had been loaned to 51 clubs, 
while 43 papers had been sent out. Library 
interests were presented by a member of 
the Commission staff at district meetings in 
Albert Lea, Glencoe, Graceville, Eveleth and 
Ada. Miss Wilson, librarian of the Com- 
mission, summarized the work which the 
Commission has done for study clubs during 
the past year, showing a great increase in 
the individual loans from the general ref- 
erence collection of books and magazine ar. 
ticles, as well as in the use of study club 
libraries. 

St. Paul. The Library Commission had 
an exhibit at the annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Educational Association in St. Paul, 
November 3-5. The exhibit consisted of the 
books listed on the Teachers’ Assistant, 
aids in book-selection and guides for chil- 
dren’s reading, as well as library methods 
for school libraries. As no business was 
transacted at this meeting the matter of 
affiliation between the M. E. A. and M. L. A. 
could not be considered, but was postponed 
until the business session which will be 
held in St. Paul the last week in December. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB. 


The Twin City Library Club held a meet- 
ing at the Agricultural School, November 
10th. About 70 members were present at 
the bountiful supper, served in the base- 
ment dining hall, which was attractively 
decorated with fruit and grain. After sup- 
per, Mrs. F. C. Boutell, preceptress of the 
School of Agriculture, spoke on the work 
of the school, especially in the field of do- 
mestic science. A book-symposium fol- 
lowed, when interesting three-minute re- 
views of recent books were given by Miss 
Countryman, Minneapolis; Miss Wood, Miss 
Hess and Miss Tawney of St. Paul; Mr. 
Gerould of the University Library, and Miss 
Fanning of the Wilson Co. 





TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES. 

The co-operation of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the School of Agriculture has given 
wide spread advertising to the traveling 
libraries, with a resultant increase in their 
circulation. Many new applications have 
been received and libraries have been sent 
to the most remote portions of the state. 
Since September ist over 6,000 books have 
been sent out. 





To satisfy the demand for books for the 
youngest readers, a new traveling library 
has been arranged with the needs of this 
interesting class of patrons especially jp 
mind. This consists of 25 volumes, and igs 
composed of picture books and easy reading 
in attractive editions, and is  especiauy 
adapted for the smaller public libraries 
which have not enough books for the very 
little folk. 

A collection of picture books and “best 
editions” of children’s books has _ been 
loaned to the Red Wing library for a Crist. 
mas exhibit. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The blanks for the annual reports, which 
public libraries organized under state law 
are required to make to the Commission, 
will be sent to libraries during December, 
As this is the year for the biennial report 
to the Legislature, librarians and secreta. 
ries of library boards are requested to fill 
out and return the blanks as soon as possi- 
ble after the close of the year. It is very 
important that the Commission report 
should be presented to the Legislature at 
the earliest possible date, and the statistics 
for the year cannot be compiled until all 
reports are received. The matter of amend- 
ing the library law changing the time of the 
annual report to July, which in most libra- 
ries is the close of the fiscal year, will prob- 
ably again be presented to the Legislature. 


FOR SALE. 


Bjorkman-Swedish-English dictionary. 
F. G. Axtell, Macalester College Library, 
St. Paul. 


PERSONAL 

Mrs. Gertrude B. McPherson, librarian at 
Stillwater, has been at the hospital during 
November, suffering from a slight stroke of 
paralysis. Her many friends among Min- 
nesota librarians will be glad to hear that 
she is steadily improving, and expects soon 
to return to her work. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Blanchard, librarian at 
Thief River Falls, was married October 26th 
to Mr. William Suckow of Fargo. Mrs. Wil 


liam Korstad has been elected to succeed 


her. 
Miss Elizabeth Rank, librarian at Mar- 
shall, has been given three months leave 
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of absence as she has not fully recovered 
from her illness of last year. Miss Vivian 
Sickler has been appointed librarian in 
charge during her absence. 

Mrs. Catherine Kellar has resigned her 
position as librarian at Kasson, and Miss 
Bessie Ballard has been elected as her suc- 
cessor. 

Miss Julia Rupp, formerly librarian at 
Rochester, Minn., recently in one of the 
pranches of the New York public library, 
has been elected librarian at Oshkosh, Wis. 


NEWS OF MINNESOTA LIBRARIES. 

Aurora. A reading-room in the public 
school is open to the public every afternoon 
after school hours, and on Sunday after- 


noons from 1 to 6. 
Austin. An entertainment course of five 


numbers has been arranged for the benefit’ 


of the library. 
Benson.. The library has been fitted with 
new shelving, of such a character that it 


can be used whenever a permanent building | 


is obtained. 

Miss Carey, the Commission organizer, 
spent several days in Benson late in Novem- 
ber, assisting Mrs. Scofield, the librarian in 
charge, in revising the library records. 

Brainerd. The story hour was continued 
through the summer months, varied with 
some industrial work, the boys making 
scrap books and the girls sewing. The 
plans for the winter include a course of 
Greek myths. 

Buffalo. A tag day, November 5th, added 
$34 to the library treasury. 

Deer River. The school library has been 
enlarged and is open to the use of the pub- 
lic on Saturdays and on certain evenings 
during the week. Through Supt. G. E. 
Keenan 10 traveling libraries have been lo- 
cated in various parts of the school district 
which includes 16 townships. 

Duluth. The purchase of a site for the 
new Carnegie branch in West Duluth has 
been authorized by the council. Sub-sta- 
tions have been opened at the Salter School 
in the East End and the Fairmount School 
in West Duluth. 

Eveleth. A library and recreation room 
has been opened in the High School build- 
ing for the use of the High School students 
in the evening. The room is under the su- 
pervision of Miss Polly Bullard, one of the 
High School instructors. 











The Commercial club has been carrying 
on a vigorous campaign to arouse interest 
in establishing a public library, and through 
their efforts, the council has been induced 
to make an appropriation of $4,000 annually 
for the support of a Carnegie library. 

Faribault. Arranrements have been made 
for a story hour on Saturday mornings. Dr. 
J. J. Dow, of the School for the Blind, 
opened the series with the story of the 
Iliad told to the children of the 7th and 8th 
grades. The following week Miss Louise 
Mott entertained those of the 5th and 6th 
grades with Shakespeare’s Comedy of er- 
rors, and the plan will be carried on 
through the winter, taking the children of 
different grades in turn. 

Glenwood. A public reception to the 
teachers was given at the library in Sep- 
tember. There was a good attendance of 
parents, and speeches were made by Rev. 
G. T. Lee of the library board, Editor Si- 
monton and Supt. Hegel. 

Hibbing. The club room in the basement 
has been moved to the north side of the 
building and the vacated room will be fitted 
up for a ladies’ rest room. A couch, chairs, 
table and writing-desk will be provided, and 
this new feature will be greatly appreciated 
by shoppers from the locations and other 
villages. 

Hutchinson. The library entertainment 
course for the winter offers unusual attrac- 
tions, including a lecture by Judge Lindsey 
of the Denver Juvenile Court. 

Janesville. A library tag day held during 
the street fair added nearly $90 to the 
library fund. This will be devoted to pur- 
chase of new books and rebinding others.’ 

Le Sueur. The library board is collecting 
a car load of old paper to raise money for 
the library. 

Mapleton. Miss Carey, organizer of the 
Commission, spent a week in Mapleton, as 
sisting Miss Reb in reorganizing the library. 

Minneapolis. <A list of books for summer 
reading was distributed to the juvenile read- 
ers of the public library and its branches, 
offering a prize of the book itself for the 
best review of a favorite book. Nearly 50 
reviews were filed. 

The tax levy for the library has been in- 
creased to eight-tenths of a mill, which will 
yield an income of approximately $160,000. 
The current expenses for the year are esti- 
mated at $110,000, and the additional sum 








. Will be spent in building and equipping new 
branches. 

The municipal reference department has 
been opened, and a reading room containing 
books on electricity, carpentry and other 
useful arts will be opened for the special 
use of workmen in the various trades. 

Morris. The county extension work in 
Stevens county has opened with remarkable 
success. Ten traveling library stations have 
been established, and there are 102 readers 
in the town of Hancock alone. 

Miss Carey, of the Commission staff, spent 
several weeks in Morris assisting Miss Tor- 
pey in cataloging the library. 

Northfield. A silver tea given at the 
library November 17th was a social and 
financial success. Over $30 was raised for 
the purchase of new books. 

Owatonna. The story hour on Saturday 
afternoons was begun in November in 
charge of Miss Carol Clarkson. 

Preston. An excelleit home talent play 
was given for the benefit of the library. 

Red Wing. Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Sheldon 
have presented to the library a beautiful 
statue of Sappho and her lyre, as a memo- 
rial to their daughter. The statue is of 
Carrara marble, by a Florentine sculptor, 
and is a work of exquisite grace and beauty. 
It was unveiled at a public reception given 
at the library late in September, when Mr. 
Sheldon made the formal presentation, and 
Mr. W. H. Putnam, president of the library 
board, accepted on behalf of the citizens. 

New wall shelving has been added to the 
children’s room and the other stacks have 
been raised and placed on new bases. 

The usual library entertainment course 
has been arranged for the winter. 

Redwood Falls. The library board gave a 
reception in September to the teachers, 
members of the board of education, the 
clergy and newspaper men. A delightful 





social evening was spent, and the interests 
of school and library more closely united, 

Rochester. Children’s Day was held the 
first Saturday in November, when an inyj- 
tation was given through the schools to ey. 
ery child in town to visit the library. About 
150 children attended, many of these com. 
ing for the first time, and many new cards 
were issued. 

Miss Fernald gave a talk at the confer. 
ence of Olmsted county teachers, on the 
selection of books for country schools. 

St. Cloud. A renting collection of popular 
books has been undertaken, $25 being 
placed at the disposal of the librarian for 
the purchase of duplicate copies for this 
purpose. 

St. Paul. Under the auspices of the 
Thursday club, a collection of games for cir. 
culation has been installed in the children’s 
room of the St. Paul library. About 700 
games have been purchased by the club, 
which are loaned on Saturdays. Special 
cards are issued to the children for the 
purpose. 

Sandstone. The library is growing rap- 
idly, and is well-located in a light, commo- 
dious room, abundantly supplied with books 
of reference. The total circulation of books 
and periodicals during September was 495, 

Sleepy Eye. The library board has se- 
cured a course of six entertainments for the 
season of 1910-11. 

Thief River Falls. The public library has 
been removed to new rooms, specially 
planned for this use in the basement of the 
armory. The rooms are well-lighted, and 
will afford ample accommodations both in 
shelf-room and space for reading-tables. 
The library was reopened October 15. 

Winona. The Branch library in the Hast 
End has been reopened for the winter, and 
libraries of 35 volumes each have been 
placed in seven rooms of the Jefferson 
school building. 
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